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House-Heating 


The First of the Industrial Book series 


Now READY 


Price - To Members $1.50 
To Non-Members $3.00 
Send your orders to A. G. A. Headquarters 











Bulletin of Abstracts 


Do not overlook this valuable publication—Ready for 
instant reference—Classified for immediate filing. 


Contains abstracts of all articles of interest to the gas 
man appearing in the contemporaneous press. 


Published Bi-monthly 
Price $5.00 per year 
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Will You Grasp the Opportunity? 


At the close of the 1923 Convention and Exhibition we believed that 
it had been a success and that everyone who attended had received some 
benefit. And our judgment was proven to be correct from the letters re- 
ceived at headquarters. Some of them said: 

“I was keenly interested in the Atlantic City Convention. It 


was a splendid convention in every way so far as I was able to 
judge, and I received a good deal of helpful information.” 


“My hearty congratulations upon the great success of the 
1923 Convention. It was far way ahead of any convention which 
has previously been held, and I have returned home full of 
enthusiasm for the future of the industry.” 


“I wish to take this opportunity of stating further that the 
show just closed was one of the most satisfactory from every 
standpoint that we have ever had % 


And there were many others. 

Now this, the Sixth Annual Convention and Exhibition, promises to 
be bigger and more interesting in every way than any of the predecessors. 

Are you going to do your part? 

Are you going to attend and absorb the benefits that will be waiting 
for you there in the various meetings? 


Are you going to see the exhibition and thoroughly acquaint yourself 
with the latest developments in appliances, apparatus and accessories? 


Are you going to mingle with your fellow workers and broaden your 
knowledge by mutual exchange of ideas and problems? 


In short, are you going to grasp the opportunity which the coming 
Convention presents and return to your work a bigger, better and more 
enthusiastic worker? 
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An Exclusive Interview with John Moody’ 


John Moody 


W HEN YOU WANT a definition, you go 
to the dictionary; when you want 
heat you call in the gas man; and when 
you want ratings on your stocks and 
bonds you go to the big rating volumes 
of Mr. John Moody. When Mr. Moody, 
whom hundreds of thousands of invest- 
ors regard as an authority and guide post 
of finance, takes a stand on any particu- 
lar development of industrial and finan- 
cial conditions, the careful investor 
listens with both ears at attention. 

In the great open spaces of his private 
office, easily four times the size of the 


average executive offices, Mr. Moody re- 
cently stated, in an exclusive interview 
with a representative of the American 
Gas Association, that in his estimation 
gas and electric company securities had 
earned the right to the same general rat- 
ing as a class that was formerly given to 
railroad stocks and bonds. He recog- 
nized the growing possibilities in the 
public utility field years ago, he said, and 
the intervening time has only served to 
confirm his judgment. 

Coming at this particular time, such a 
statement from Mr. Moody is of out- 
standing significance. Since the first of 
the year gas securities have enjoyed a 
popularity in the big speculative markets 
which is unprecedented. This is not a 
“boom,” according to the finan- 
cial press of the country, but merely the 
harvest of many years of proven stability 
and safety. The New York Times says 
that the rise is due to nothing more than 
the “natural result of expansion and im- 
provement of service.” 

Under the headline “Gas Stocks Come 
into Public Favor,” the Wall Street 
Journal notes that four out of six leading 
listed issues have reached new high levels 
for the year on the Exchange. 


2 ty . . . . . 
"Reprints of this paper may be obtained from Association Headquarters in pamphlet form at cost of 


Printing in any quantity. 


$15 
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“While the immediate causes are be- 
lieved to be the favorable yields from 
stable companies during present low 
money rates and the general popularity 
of public utility securities,” says this 
paper, “there is added significance in the 
general advance of gas company stocks. 

“Leaders -in the gas industry are of 
the opinion that the next few years will 
witness an advance in the utilization of 
gas by large industries which will result 
in consumption of both natural and man- 
ufactured gas moving forward at a rate 
which will be comparable to the expan- 
sion in use of electric power over the 
last decade. 

“While gas consumption has been 
showing constant gains, performances 
of big companies in Chicago and New 
York in recent years have indicated the 
remarkable extent to which use of gas 
as a fuel can be expanded.” 

The American Gas Association recently 
pointed out that one of America’s larg- 
est bakeries uses as much gas every day 
as would be consumed in five hundred 
average homes. One of a series of mon- 
ster gas burners, recently installed in a 
great steel plant, alone burns not less 
than 16,000 times as much gas as the 
burner on a kitchen range. As the help- 
mate of industry gas has a future which 
gas men themselves are only just begin- 
ning to appreciate. 


Wall Street and the Public Wake Up 


Mr. Moody thinks the investing pub- 
lic should have been aware of this situ- 
ation at least four or five years ago. He 
agrees with the opinion that the upward 
movement in gas company securities is 
due, not to any startling change in the 
industry, but to a healthy, normal 
growth under demand. The real change 
lies in the awakening of Wall Street. 
The best of gas company stocks and 
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bonds have been a prime investment for 
a considerable time. 

“Now,” said Mr. Moody, “the public 
are beginning to appreciate what they 
have been missing all these years. A 
Wall Street interest has been aroused. 
Here in this office we are receiving an 
increasing number of inquiries from in- 
vestors who were never known to have 
an interest in this class of securities be- 
fore. 

“The real switch in favor of gas as 
well as electric company securities has 
come about since.the war. 1 am speaking, 
of course, from the investor’s point of 
view. During the past five years, the 
business of these utilities has increased 
in a way that, I am safe in saying, is 
not comparable in any other industry. 
Even during the depression of 1920- 
1921 gas company earnings maintained 
their position with a remarkable degree 
of stability. This was a decisive test 
which for the first time attracted the 
capital of both speculative and invest- 
ment groups. 

“Investors as a rule cling to their prej- 
udices, and very frequently these are 
the same prejudices that their grand- 
fathers had. Before the war gas com- 
panies were principally small, local af- 
fairs, whereas railroads, the favorite in- 
vestment of the past few generations, 
were nation wide in scope. They were 
the backbone of most family incomes for 
scores of years to the exclusion of nearly 
everything else. Investors of this class 
still clung to railroad bonds even when 
some of the biggest lines in the country 
were losing money. These bonds still 
sell higher than public utility bonds be- 
cause they have the advantage of well 
entrenched support. 


Gas Securities are Still Somewhat of @ 
Novelty to the Public 

“Of course, I realize that the gas i 

dustry is by no means a new one; but 
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the securities of gas companies are still 
more or less of a novelty to the invest- 
ing public. Until recently many people 
felt that gas securities had not been on 
the market long enough to pass the test 
of time or experience. Now that the test- 
ing period is over, the tide is changing 
very rapidly in the other direction. 

“Public utilities are not the only class 
of securities that have faced and sur- 
mounted the prejudices of the public. 
Educating the investor to buy foreign 
‘bonds, and even the best industrial 
issues, was a slow, laborious process. 
Twenty-five years ago the old fashioned 
type of investor would rather have 
bought the bonds of an indifferent rail- 
road which he knew nothing or little 
about than to have ‘speculated’ in an up- 
start like U. S. Steel 5 per cents. Well, 
from his own lights he was correct. The 
permanency of the latter had not yet 
been established. 

“Since then the public has seen the 
holders of both railroad and industrial 
securities suffer severely during periods 
of depression, especially in 1921. Rail- 
roads were knocked endwise, and indus- 
trials were affected in a variety of ways. 
Even today many industrials are facing 
an uncertain period in which it is pos- 
sible we may have to take a good deal 
of our payment from European debtor 
countries in the form of goods from 
French and Belgian textile mills and 
from French and German steel mills. 
Of course, this is only part of the pic- 
ture. There are many favorable factors 
which will probably offset these contin- 
gencies. It still remains that the indus- 
trial prospect is a bit uncertain. 


Unaffected by Depression 
“Not so with the gas and electric utili- 


ties. During the depression, gas and 
electric securities not only held their own, 
but in not a few cases actually advanced. 
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They have come to be regarded as securi- 
ties of essential industries that have suc- 
cessfully gone through the mill; that 
have been with us long enough and whose 
record is well enough known to have 
achieved a reputation for permanency. 
It may be said that I, personally, became 
a stronger advocate of gas and electric 
securities when I saw the stabilized con- 
dition of these industries at the time 
when everything else was going to pot. 

“But these are not the only reasons 
for the increasing popularity of public 
utility stocks and bonds. There have been 
strengthening causes within the industry 
itself. Rate making, which has a direct 
effect on the value of gas company se- 
curities, has become more vf a science 
and less of an approximation; less of a 
political matter and more of a judical 
one. In most cases, under public service 
regulation, fair rates can be demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of all parties con- 
cerned. The famous Cleveland fight and 
similar destructive rate battles could 
scarcely be repeated today. 

“Intelligent and impartial regulation of 
public service companies under the com- 
mission system has engendered confi- 
dence in gas and electric securities. 
Watered stocks, inflation of funded in- 
debtedness and similar abuses are virtu- 
ally impossible under the present form 
of regulation. For that matter, the aver- 
age gas company management saw long 
ago that profits in this field were made 
only by producing goods in the form of 
service. 


Franchise System Handicaps 

“The most serious problem the pub- 
lic utilities have had to deal with has 
been the matter of franchises, The ten- 
dency now is to get away from franchise 
restrictions, and I understand that a 
number of states have solved the problem 
by the adoption of what is known as an 
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indeterminate permit, which protects 
both the investor and the consumer. I 
believe this is a healthy development. 
“The defects of the franchise system 
were first realized when, almost over 
night, with the sensational rise in com- 
modity prices during and immediately 
after the war, the possession of a fran- 
chise became a liability instead of an as- 
set. You could capitalize a franchise 
twenty years ago. Generally the franchise 
was actually far more valuable than roll- 
ing stock, or plant equipment. But, as 
it happened, there was no provision in 
those old franchises for a revision of 
rates when raw materials and labor sky- 
rocketed to unprecedented figures. A 
franchise became about as valuable as a 
mill stone around the neck. This was 
especially felt by the traction group, and, 
as the tendency has been until recently to 
lump all forms of public services into 
one group, both gas and electric utilities 
shared the unpopularity of tractions. 


Fortunately the tendency now is to dif- 
ferentiate between the various classes of 
public utilities, and this should have a 
beneficial effect on gas securities. 


Discrimination Absurd 

“Thus the financing end of the gas in- 
dustry has also gone through the mill. 
In my opinion any discrimination against 
public service securities as a class is 
nothing less than an absurdity, based 
upon ignorance. Nevertheless, many 
states, New York included, in regulating 
the investments of savings banks, trust 
funds, insurance companies, etc., still dis- 
criminate against gas and electric stocks 
and bonds, while they legalize invest- 
ment in some other securities to which 
I wouldn’t even give house room. Rail- 
road securities are permitted so long as 
they satisfy other requirements of the 
law; but where in some states the law 
may be interpreted to include trolley 
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lines, some of these institutions frequent- 
ly stretch a point by buying utility bonds 
backed by the additional security of a 
traction line. 

“Once these legal barriers are raised 
in favor of the utilities, not only will the 
market for utility securities be broadened, 
but financing will also be less costly. In 
other words, interest rates will come 
down and the gas company will have 
more opportunity of extending its serv- 
ices and rendering them more economi- 
cally. 


Customer Ownership 


“Customer ownership is beginning to 
accomplish this already to some extent. 
In spite of the success of this method 
of financing, however, I do not think it 
is possible or even desirable for a pub- 
lic service company to do all its own fi- 
nancing. After all, an open market in 
which the investment banker remains the 
adviser and financier is the best way for 
the investor, especially the small investor, 
to establish the actual value of his com- 
mitments. 

“As a general rule, too, I do not think 
it is wise to sell common stocks in a cus- 
tomer ownership campaign. It is true 
that common stock is the healthiest form 
of financing. Bond financing is the capi- 
tal source of an infant industry. Only 
strong companies can finance themselves 
successfully with junior securities. The 
fact that companies are expanding more 
and more through the sale of common 
stocks is an encouraging sign and is 
good evidence that they are in a very 
favorable position. On the other hand, 
the purchaser of common stocks is too 
often a speculator. He expects too much 
for his money. He is willing to take a 
risk. The customer owner is not a spect- 
lator. He has confidence in the company 
and in its securities. Therefore the com- 
pany should take no chance of weaken- 
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ing his confidence, even through causes 
beyond its control. 


Influence of Holding Companies 


“Another fact which has improved 
the position of gas company securities 
is the comparatively recent development 
of holding companies. A holding com- 
pany is an organization formed to ac- 
quire, combine and operate related prop- 
erties. Largely as the result of this fact, 
the public utility industry today is about 
what the railroad industry was in 1900. 
Public service as we know it is a nation- 
wide business. While the holding com- 
pany idea may have certain disadvant- 
ages, it seems to me that the advantages 
far outweigh them. If it had accom- 
plished nothing else, it is sufficient that 
the holding company has made a world- 
wide market for the securities of its sub- 
sidiary properties. As a banker would 
say, it has made them liquid; that is, 
marketable. This is a fundamental im- 
provement over the restricted, private 
markets of purely local management in 
times past. 


“These two tendencies, customer own- 


% 
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ership and holding company financing, 
by bringing the public in as shareholders 
of the industries which supply them 
with the services of light, heat and 
power, have stimulated a healthy popu- 
lar interest in the causes behind the pros- 
perity or otherwise of the local public 
service company. Never before have the 
people demanded as much information 
about their local utilities as they do today. 
They are avidly curious about every 
angle of the business. They are tired to 
death of the rantings of catch-penny pol- 
iticians. Above everything else, they want 
facts. 

“Tt seems to me that the gas industry 
has an unrivalled opportunity here to 
establish public confidence and extend 
its services. Advertising is just as im- 
portant in the gas business as it is in any 
other business. In some respects more 
so, because the public gets just as much 
benefit from the public relations work 
done by the gas company as the gas com- 
pany does itself. Public utility advertis- 
ing should be encouraged as much as 
possible. While doing so, it should be 
remembered that ‘progressive manage- 
ments spend money constructively.’ ” 


+ 











ment we can make.” 








A Mid-West gas company writes: 


“We certainly appreciate the advantages the American Gas 
Association offers a small company like ours and we believe 
that our membership in the A. G. A. is about the best invest- 




















Gas Engineering Chair 


T HE Jouns Hopxins University has 
just announced the appointment as 
Professor of Gas Engineering of Dr. 
Wilbert J. Huff, lately of the Koppers 
Company, Pittsburgh. Dr. Huff will as- 
sume the duties of his new position on 
September 1st, 1924, and will have charge 
of the instruction and organization of the 
new courses in Gas Engineering at Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Dr. Huff was born at Butler, Pennsyl- 
vania, on October 4th, 1890. He is an 
honor graduate of Yale College, class of 
1914, and received the rating of Philo- 
sophical Oration, which is the highest 
honor awarded. He also received special 
honors in Chemistry. He took the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at Yale in 1917. 
While a graduate student at Yale he was 
Henry Bradford Loomis Fellow, a high 
honor, and during this period he engaged 
in teaching. 

Since 1917 Dr. Huff has been engaged 
in chemical and engineering research with 
the Barrett Company, the United States 
Bureau of Mines, and the Koppers Com- 
pany. He was a lieutenant in the Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service in command of the 
Princeton research detachment. Since 
1920 he has been with the Koppers Com- 
pany in charge of the research division 
of the Koppers Company Laboratories. 
He has had under his direction a number 
of men engaged in various research prob- 
lems connected with the by-product coke 
and gas industry, some in the laboratory, 
others in the field. This work has taken 
him over a wide section of the country 
and into all phases of the gas industry. 

In extending the invitation to Dr. Huff 
the University acted only after very care- 
ful consideration of a large number of 
men who had been suggested as suitable 
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for the new Chair, and after consulta- 
tion with many experienced and influen- 
tial men in the gas industry. The Univer- 
sity feels that it has not only selected the 
best available man, but one having con- 
spicuous qualifications in the fields of 
engineering practice, education and re- 
search. During the past year Dr. Huff 
has been to Baltimore several times, has 
conferred with the University authorities, 
has aided them in their deliberations, and 
has shown a vision and enthusiasm for 
the opportunities open in this new de- 
parture of the establishment of a Chair 
of Gas Engineering. 


Quoting from a recent letter from the 
University : 


“The new courses will offer special 
opportunities to men of the following 


types: 


1. “Men who have already been en- 
gaged in the gas industry, who already 
have a certain technical knowledge, and 
who desire to perfect themselves profes- 
sionally for positions of wider responsi- 
bility. 

2. “Technical employees of existing gas 
companies of various types for whom 
advanced scientific training or investiga- 
tion and research is desired. Companies 
having special problems for solution 
will do well to send a representative to 
the University for study and prosecu- 
tion of such problems. 


3. “Promising young men with no 
technical training, but who desire to enter 
a regular four years’ undergraduate col- 
lege course, leading to a degree in Gas 
Engineering. All such young men should 
be graduates of approved high schools. 


4. “Promising young men, sons of em- 
ployees of gas companies. Young men of 
this type are being assisted by an in- 
creasing number of companies in other 
fields of industry throughout the country 
as a part of a general plan for rewarding 
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faithful services, and for improving the 
future personnel of the body of employ- 
ees. 

“Speaking generally the new course in 
Gas Engineering offers opportunities for 
drawing into the gas industry an increas- 
ing number of young men with wider 
technical and professional training. These 
young men would normally enter the 
undergraduate school, for entrance to 
which a high school training would be 
necessary. Further, the new course will 


+ 
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offer opportunities for men who have al- 
ready had technical training, to enter 
graduate work, looking to training for 
research and advanced degrees. 

“We feel positive that the expansion 
of the gas industry for the future will 
be largely dependent upon the thorough 
knowledge and ability of the men con- 
nected therewith, and the realization by 
them of the great many possibilities of 
gas and its application in all its various 
phases.” 


+ 





Protection Association. 


membership. 


industry. 





F. J. T. Stewart 


It is with regret that we announce the death of Mr. F. J. T. 
Stewart, Superintendent of the Bureau of Surveys, New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters and former President of the National Fire 


Mr. Stewart’s duties brought him into frequent contact with the 
American Gas Association and due to his outstanding ability and 
pleasing personality he had many admirers and friends among our 


As an authority in the preparation of underwriting codes and rules 
relating to fire prevention, he was at all times open to suggestions and 
his work reflects his strong desire to be reasonable and just to every 


The American Gas Association joins with the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters and the National Fire Protection Association 
in deeply deploring the death of Mr. Stewart. 
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‘Home 
is the 
corner - 
Stone of 
our Civil: 
ization”’ 


Warren G Harding 


IIE environment of your home is 

directly affected by the character 
of the service rendered by the equip- 
ment in the home. 


Better Gas Appliances make Better 
Homes. 


Permit your local dealer to show 
you the modern gas range so that you Gas Is Clean 
may have properly cooked foods; the wee peer ins 
automatic water heater, that you may — peg tend es 
have an abundance of hot water for 


the sake of cleanliness. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P-G-E: 


“PACIFIC SERVICE” 


An effective Ad from the Coast 





Municipal Ownership a Barrier to Progress 


From an Article in the Boston Evening Transcript 


RIVATELY OWNED gas and electric 
P companies are generally better equip- 
ped to give efficient service at reasonable 
cost than municipally operated plants, 
according to Deane W. Malott, Assistant 
Dean of the Harvard Business School. 

“The: welfare and prosperity of any 
community,” he asserts, “are dependent 
upon the welfare and prosperity of the 
surrounding territory tributary to it,” 
and he suggests that municipal owner- 
ship is a barrier to the complete devel- 
opment of this region. 

“The potential field of service is larger 
for the privately owned company,” says 
Mr. Malott, “inasmuch as. municipal 
plants seldom extend their service be- 
yond the city limits. Rural development 
is usually impossible under municipal 
ownership because communities as a rule 
are without authority to conduct any 
business or any activities outside of their 
corporate limits. Even when so author- 
ized, taxpayers of a community do not 
relish bonding that community or paying 
taxes to meet payments on bonds for 
capital to be spent in giving service out- 
side of the community.” 

While it is true that municipal securi- 
ties, being tax-exempt, can usually be 
floated at lower interest rates, Mr. Ma- 
lott reminds us that this advantage is 
only nominal. 

“The issuance of municipal bonds is 
dependent upon the vote of the citizens. 
The management of municipal utility 
companies, therefore, are faced with the 
necessity of going before the people and 
convincing them of the necessity of 
spending the desired money. These con- 
templated outlays are often the subjects 


of prolonged discussions, usually with 
the violent opposition of a considerable 
part of the community. This opposition 
is directed toward keeping down the 
public outlays without much regard, 
either to the needs of the business enter- 
prise, or to the ultimate public benefits. 

“The privately owned corporation, on 
the other hand, is in a position to secure 
funds to develop its business as the com- 
munity’s need increases, without the con- 
sent of the taxpayers. The privately 
owned plant is sometimes willing to take 
a loss or make an investment in machin- 
ery for future expansion which the 
municipally owned plant may not always 
be in a position to do. Furthermore, in 
municipal operations, there is always 
competition between the various depart- 
ments of municipal activity for the ap- 
propriations, and this competition rather 
than the absolute need determines the 
amount allowed for any particular func- 
tion. Thus the advantage of more readily 
securing desired capital seems to lie with 
the private companies.” 

Again, although municipal plants are 
exempt from taxation, what the con- 
sumer gains in lower rates must be made 
up by higher taxes from other sources. 

“In other words, the man who does 
not use gas or electricity helps pay other 
people’s bills under municipal ownership. 

“There are certain other dangers aris- 
ing from political causes usually inherent 
in municipal ownership. Wages are 
likely to be determined by political rather 
than by economic considerations. Occas- 
ionally this results in too low a wage 
scale, but more often such a condition 
may be unfair to the public because of 
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the burden of unnecessarily high wages 
paid to municipal employees. Another 
result of political management is fre- 
quently found in the tendency toward 
needless and wasteful increases in the 
number of employees in the case of pub- 
lic utilities under municipal operation. 
“The service of any plant depends in 
very large degree upon the ability and 
skill, the zeal and energy, and sound- 
ness of judgment of the human agents 
employed therein These requisites 
are more likely to be lacking in an or- 
ganization created by political methods to 
perform an economic function, than in a 
company organized entirely for economic 
motives Too frequently municipal 
plants are operated by temporary and 
frequently changed managing officials 
with an imperfect knowledge of their 
duties and often without the training 
necessary to efficient management; fre- 
quent disorganization of the machinery 
results from these changes; and at the 
bottom there is a group of minor em- 
ployees, without the opportunity for ad- 
vancement which supplies the principal 
motive for zeal and energy 
“Furthermore, the tendency in private 
companies is towards consolidation into 
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large holding companies. This condition 
makes possible the employment of ex- 
perts in the various technical and execu- 
tive phases of operation, which is obvi- 
ously out of the question in the small 
municipal plants. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that the private company normally 
has a better opportunity for efficient 
management than the municipal plant. 

“Utilities that are privately owned 
must regard the service they render as a 
business, subject to all the laws, regula- 
tions, and ethical standards of the busi- 
ness world, asking for it neither special 
privilege nor immunity from taxation. 
They, in good faith, invest their capital 
and assume the risks and hazards inci- 
dent to such enterprises. They become 
as much a part of the community as any 
of its other enterprises. 

“The function of government, munici- 
pal or any other, is to secure the rights, 
liberties, and happiness of the people 
from which it derives its power. The 
only justification for public ownership, 
then, is to render better service than can 
be rendered privately, or to render the 
same service at lower rates. To date the 
burden of proof lies with the municipal 
companies.” 
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F there 1s a virtue in the world at 


which we should always aim, it is 
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Two Men Asphyxiated* 


A Lesson for Gas and Electric Utility Employees Exposed to Gas in Manholes, 
Trenches, Boiler Rooms, etc. 


HE MANHOLE COVER on a drip tank 

for an 8-inch high pressure main in 
the gas plant yard was leaking and on 
Saturday, June 7th, the gate valves into 
the tank were closed and the by-pass 
valve opened. The cover was removed so 
that a new gasket could be fitted in the 
shop and the tank was left open over 
Sunday. On Monday, Frederick P—, 
a general plant mechanic, and his helper, 
Matthew M—, went out to the pit to put 
on the cover and the new gasket. There 
were no witnesses and the events must 
be surmised from the evidence found 
later. Apparently P— went down the 
permanent steel ladder into the concrete- 
lined pit leaving his helper stationed 
above to watch him. The pit was about 
ten feet wide, twelve feet long and twelve 
feet deep and was continuously ventilated 
through a three-foot by four-foot en- 
trance in the roof. The place was not 


regarded as an especially dangerous one 
and it was not considered necessary to 
use a gas mask. A strong but harmless 
gas odor was naturally expected from 
the drip collected and it was probably 
almost impossible to detect the live gas 
escaping under the 30-pound pressure 
through leaks around some of the valve 
flanges and probably through the closed 
valves. P— had partly fastened the 
manhole cover in place when he col- 
lapsed. His helper started down the 
ladder but apparently he had formed the 
dangerous habit of descending inclined 
ladders frontwards. He had nearly 
reached the bottom when his foot slipped 
or his heel caught on a rung and he 
pitched forwards, striking his-head ora _ 
valve and falling, stunned, into-a corner 
with his feet upon the ladder and the 
tank. 


“Reprinted from the Empire State Gas & Electric Association Bulletin. 
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The two men were not discovered for 
thirty or forty minutes. The prone pres- 
sure method of resuscitation was started 
as soon as they were removed and a mix- 
ture of oxygen and carbon dioxide was 
administered through an inhaler, as 
recommended by the American Gas As- 
sociation Commission. The men, how- 
ever, showed no signs of life when found 
and it was evident that respiration had 
been stopped for some time. The long- 
continued efforts of fellow employees 
and several physicians were unavailing. 
Autopsies showed that the blood of each 
of the men was nearly saturated with 
gas. The deep wound in M—’s forehead 
had not caused a fractured skull but it 
probably stunned him and the inhalation 
of the gas prevented him from regaining 
consciousness. 

M—’s immediate attempt to rescue his 
companion was commendable as an act 
of courage, and it is one of the ironies of 
fate that this very act really contributed 
to the death of both. It would have taken 
less than a minute to secure additional 
assistance and if this had been done both 

-men would have been saved. The natural 
impulse is always to do just what M— 
did, and in the excitement of an emer- 
gency men do not stop to think. For 
this reason, definite instructions must be 
issued so that men will automatically do 
the right thing as a matter of habit or 
routine instead of acting on impulse. 
Even after a man collapses from gas 
poisoning, the lapse of the first two or 
three minutes will not greatly reduce the 
possibility of resuscitation. A man who 
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sees another person collapse should first 
endeavor to secure someone—even q 
passerby—to watch while he attempts a 
rescue. Additional assistance can then be 
secured if it is needed. 

Many asphyxiations occur to old ex- 
perienced men and are due to over-con- 
fidence, An atmosphere containing less 
than 2% of illuminating gas will produce 
dangerous and even fatal results. The 
toxic constituents in the gas are prac. ~ 
tically odorless and the odor of the im- 7 
purities is a treacherous guide as to the © 
amount of gas present. Men overesti- 
mate their power of resistance and too 
often have the idea “It'll only take a min- 
ute and I can last that long.” Unfortu- 
nately the first warning that the limit has 
been reached comes when the man loses 
control of his limbs and it is then too late 
to escape. 

Gas masks were available at the plant 
where this accident occurred but were 
not used. This is an ever present diffi- 
culty for a public utility company. The 
employees fail to appreciate the dangers 
and dislike the masks because of their 
clumsiness. Active and rigorous super- 
vision is therefore necessary to establish 
safe habits of work. Gas masks should 
always be used where there is the slight- 
est possibility of free gas in poorly venti- 
lated spaces. Every effort should be made 
to establish this practice as a matter of 
routine. The best modern practice where 
men enter gas tanks, manholes and dis- 
trict governor pits is to make the use of 
masks and life belts compulsory. 


% 





The Baltimore Plan of Industrial Education 


E. B. LUCE, Educational Director, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


E. B. Luce 


HE CONSOLIDATED Gas, Electric 

Light and Power Company of Balti- 
‘more has recently established an Educa- 
tional Department to put into effect an 
expanding educational program, as a 
fruition of activities carried on for a 
number of years. 

The Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
& Power Company is itself the basic 
factor in the system of education which 
will be carried on, but all educational 
facilities and agencies which are avail- 
able in the community and elsewhere, 
namely, universities, public schools, pri- 
vate schools, libraries, current literatyre, 
correspondence schools, local and national 
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organizations, prizes for individual ef- 
fort, etc., which may be useful in pro- 
moting the work of the company, will be 
utilized. The plan is democratic, the be- 
lief being that education, to be effective, 
must be widespread in interest, responsi- 
bility, and effort; but it is directed by a 
central planning and cooperating depart- 
ment. 

“The Baltimore Plan” is operated on 
the basis of supplying the educational 
needs of industry and workers and not 
en the basis of supplying the needs of 
educational institutions and _ students. 
Education is but a means to an end; the 
end is in industry or in other useful 
work, and the direct instrument to 
achieve it is the worker. 


“The Baltimore Plan,” many phases 
of which have been in operation for 
several years, provides for: 


1. Summer employment of college 
and other students, through the exercise 
of careful, selective methods to insure 
ability and reliability. When students 
are in industry under this proposal, they 
will be workers, but this status in no way 
inhibits the learning process if the work- 
er will use his legs, eyes, ears, tongue 
and note book. 


2. Taking graduates of universities 
and secondary schools into apprentice- 
ship courses and providing otherwise as 
may be desirable to train them into em- 
ployment, in the technical, supervisory, 
and executive jobs. 


3.’The employment of professors 
and instructors who desire and need 
fresh contacts with industry in vacation 
time, who, during the scholastic year, 
instruct gas and electric employees, or 
those who are likely to become the com- 
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pany’s employees. Various consulting, 
research, testing, supervisory, instruct- 
ing, or special jobs, possibly in some 
cases operating jobs, will be suitable. In- 
dustry in many ways advances faster 
than education, and this exchange of in- 
structors will help to break down the 
isolation and will extend the benefits 
derived by the instructors to large groups 
of students through the improved and 
practical quality of instruction. The ex- 
change of instructors requires almost no 
disarrangement of routine. They are 
fitted in naturally where their special 
qualifications can be utilized and the 
needs of the industry served. They, like 
the students employed during vacation 
time, are employees, but on a higher 
level. The practice of supplying teachers 
for outside evening and special courses, 
speakers for special subjects, etc., is also 
encouraged, as are also observation and 
inspection trips by teachers, instructors, 
and students through the various branch- 
es of the industry. 

4. Arranging with an instructor who 
has worked with a special group of 
employees during a summer period and 
become familiar with the problems con- 
fronting them—provided it is thought 
desirable to do so—to give an extension 
course to the group. In some cases this 
may be the purpose for bringing in the 
instructor in the first instance. If this 
is so, then the instructor can shape his 
work from the beginning to this end. 

5. Continuing night courses, which 
are now so generally given throughout 
the country, for employed people. The 
outside course work in which the Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore shares in the ex- 
pense with the employee, is an important 
part of the Baltimore Plan. 

6. Help from the industry to educa- 
tional institutions in supplying equip- 
ment, building up subject matter, and 
financing, especially when new courses 
are established. 

7. Encouraging representatives of the 
educational department of the company 
whenever opportunity is offered, to co- 
operate actively in serving on committees 
of educational institutions, and also to 
render assistance in securing enrollments 
of students for night and special courses. 
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The Baltimore Plan of cooperative edu- 
cation applies not only to universities 
but to other educational institutions; not 
to employees interested only in engineer- 
ing, but to any other group of workers 
that can profit by some phase of the plan, 
The control is always centered in the 
company, hence the utilization of the 
scheme can be fitted to the educational 
and training needs of the company. 

8. Cash prizes to juveniles for the suc- 
cessful completion of approved courses 
in free public evening schools. Such bo- 
nuses will no doubt be given in the future 
to adults who desire and need an ele- 
mentary education. 

9. Group educational meetings along 
both departmental and vocational lines. 
One main purpose of these meetings is 
orientational, i.e., instruction and inform- 
ation for employees in relation to the or- 
ganization of the company, functions and 
duties of departments, public relations, 
etc. 

10. Encouraging suitably qualified em- 
ployees to instruct in night classes. 

11. Cooperation with employees in 
keeping in touch with current technical 
and business literature by a plan of joint 
expense subscriptions for selected maga- 
zines and a plan of circulation of such 
from the company’s library to lists of 
employees. 

12. Operating the company’s library 
on a service rather than a reference basis 
for disseminating useful information in 
the form of books and pamphlets and in 
the form of papers prepared by em- 
ployees on subjects related to the com- 
pany’s business. 

13. The preparation and distribution 
of manuals of standardized procedure 
and original data pertaining to the work 
the company is doing. 

14. Supervision of methods for follow- 
ing up and training in new employees. 


“The Baltimore Plan of Industrial Ed- 
ucation” is based upon certain definite 
priciples, which may be briefly stated 
as follows: 


1. The work of training employees into 
jobs should be kept close to the jobs 
themselves. This principle applies to new 
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employees and to old employees pro- 
moted or transferred to new jobs. Such 
training should be done by the more ex- 
perienced employees, who are carefully 
selected for the purpose. The superin- 
tendents are not generally suitable per- 
sons to conduct the training of employees 
as it requires specialized and individual 
work with employces, which conflicts 
with the supervisory functions of super- 
intendents. This training should be done 
by persons who are directly connected 
with the departmental activities and op- 
erate as a part thereof; but such persons 
at all times will operate under the plans, 
instruction, supervision, and with the co- 
operation and help of the educational de- 
partment. 

2. Existing educational institutions are 
utilized to the utmost in preparing the 
prospective employee, prior to original 
selection, and subsequently to improve 
the worker. The company does not under- 
take educational work inside the company 
if it is possible to have it done outside 
by those whose business is education. If 
outside educational agencies are not 


meeting the needs of the company, every 


reasonable effort will be made to 
strengthen them before the company will 
undertake to do such work itself. 

3. Any educational work done inside 
the company should be such only as is 
not and cannot be provided outside, or 
the necessity and desirability for it is so 
evident by virtue of the functions or 
policy of the company or the duties and 
responsibilities of the employees who are 
trained, that its establishment is justified. 

4. Any educational work which cannot 
be done wholly by schools or wholly by 
the company, but can be done jointly, 
should be done through cooperative ef- 
fort of the schools and the company. 
Educational work of this nature is illus- 
trated by certain extension courses; by 
instruction of juveniles or foremen under 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act, 
as a gas and electric company’s class, if 
such should be considered desirable at 
some future time; also in the starting 
of new and needed courses in educational 
institutions which are closely related to 
the work of the company. 
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5. All educational and training work 
should keep the requirements of the work 
which the company exists to do foremost 
in all plans. The development and growth 
of employees comes out of this main pur- 
pose, and in them the company does and 
should have a genuine concern. The 
more intelligent the worker, the more 
efficient he will be and the better will 
he represent the company in his public 
contacts. But the work to be done is 
first in order. Employees are first work- 
ers and second learners: they are em- 
ployed to work. Any training given is for 
the purpose of better accomplishing the 
work of the company. It is fortunate that 
in this process the worker is improved 
and started on the road of progress. 

6. Any training or education necessary 
for the satisfactory performance of pres- 
ent as contrasted with prospective duties 
and responsibilities may well be given 
on company time; other education and 
training should be on the employee’s time 
or on a cooperative basis; e.g. training 
into jobs and essential orientation work 
should be given on company time, also 
some organized class work within the 
company ; inspection trips which are de- 
sirable but not essential should be on the 
employee’s time. 

?. Training and educational work 
should be laid out and systematized as 
carefully as other work of the company. 
So far as possible, plans and programs 
should be made objective, thus opening 
the way to improvements. The necessary 
organization should be provided to study 
the training problems of the various de- 
partments and to coordinate the effort. 
This educational service organization 
should have centralized control and ex- 
tend through the selection of responsible 
department representatives to every part 
of the organization. 

8. The stimulation of individual ef- 
fort of employees through advisement 
and through rewards and prizes, is ef- 
fective and desirable. 

9. Present training facilities of the 
company should be expanded to the lim- 
its of usefulness in the lines they can 
serve before others are established. 


10. The group method should be used 
for economy and effectiveness so far as 
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possible, supplemented by work with in- 
dividuals. Training into jobs must be 
largely individual. 


A Fundamental Conception 


The underlying philosophy of the Bal- 
timore Plan, is that while an individual 
is passing through his most formative 
years, i.e., while he is in the school period 
of life, his major effort is in education 
and his minor effort is or should be in 
some useful work. When a person leaves 
school to enter employment, his major 
effort is transferred from education to 
occupation, while his minor effort should 
still be education, if he is to be a develop- 
ing individual. The more suitable and 
thorough one’s education before entering 
employment, the higher will he be likely 
to start in the occupational scale and the 
more rapid will his progress be. But how- 
ever high an individual may start in any 
occupation by virtue of thorough prepar- 
ation, he cannot start at the top but must 
start far down the line. To get to the 
top, he must “grow up” to it through ex- 
perience and reflection, driven by the 
motive power of his interest. In other 
words, the student of whatever grade 
must be “broken in” and at no time will 
he cease to be a student if he is to grow 
and develop. The educational effort must, 
therefore, continue hand in thought and 
thought in hand simultaneously with 
one’s occupation. 


Sources of Educational Help 


There are, in the main, four educa- 
tional sources to draw upon for help in 
promoting the progress of the company 
and in stimulating the development of its 
employees : 


+ 
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1. The company itself, i.e., its plants, 
its equipment, its problems, its processes, 
its contacts, its leaders, etc. 

2. Other companies and utilities meet- 
ing the same or related problems. The 
experience of these companies in other 
cities will lead them forward along dif- 
ferent lines. The interchange of advanced 
thought and practice is most helpful. 

3. Educational institutions, in giving 
preparatory training and subsequently in 
supplementary and cooperative ways. 

4. Books, or the printed page in what- | 
ever form it may take, whether books 
themselves, magazines, house organs, 
manuals or mimeographed sheets. 

The above sources are listed in the 
order of importance. Experience and the 
dealing with things themselves are our 
best educators. The company itself, 
therefore, comes first as the foremost 
educational agency for its employees. It 
may be conceived of as a great experience 
laboratory where the spirit of progress 
and intelligent experiment prevails, and 
ample equipment for meeting and solvy- 
ing its problems is supplied. Books are 
placed last because they are symbolical 
but readily assimilated when the reader 
has a basis in experience for understand- 
ing. 

The educational department of the 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and 
Power Company, has the responsibility 
for directing and coordinating the edu- 
cational and training work of the com- 
pany. The fundamental purpose is to 
promote efficiency and cooperation; to 
bring about a better understanding of 
policies, requirements, and the interrela- 
tions and scope of the company’s opera- 
tions; to develop employees to greater 
usefulness to the company and to aid 
them to deserved promotions in the 
organization. 


x 





What Occupies the Attention of the Gas 
Men of Today? 


KURWIN R. BOYES, Secretary Relations with Affiliated Associations 


HE POWER OF CLAIRVOYANCY is neith- 
T er claimed nor required to answer 
accurately the question, “What occupies 
the attention of the gas men of today?” 
There are at the present time fifteen state 
and district gas associations and one 
geographic division affiliated with the 
American Gas Association. Each of these 
associations, including the national, was 
organized and is directed by and for gas 
men. Naturally, the subjects chosen for 
addresses, papers, discussions, and com- 
mittee reports at their meetings are those 
which are at the time uppermost in the 
minds of the active and thinking men, 
the leaders, of the industry. 

The programs for twenty-two meetings 
held during the year commencing Au- 
gust, 1923, show that no less than 252 
papers, addresses, discussions, and re- 
ports were presented at those meetings, 
or an average of over eleven per meet- 
ing. 

The matter of public relations wins 
the blue ribbon as it has been touched on 
in no less than 25% of the total 252 items 
on the programs. It was the outstand- 
ing subject at all meetings. The import- 
ance of the best public relations has not 
only been finely expounded but instruc- 
tions have been freely given on how to 
obtain the goodwill every utility man de- 
sires. 

In order to arrive at a conclusion on 
the general trend of thought, the sub- 
jects were classified under the headings 
General, Accounting, Commercial, In- 
dustrial Gas, Manufacturers, Publicity 
and Advertising, and Technical—in line 
with the sections of the American Gas 
Association. The subjects considered 


under General were those which cannot 
be specifically classified under one of 
the others. 

As may be expected the greatest num- 
ber, 28%, of the subjects fall under the 
diversified general classification. It is 
most interesting to note that 26% of the 
subjects presented were of a technical 
nature with the next, that of industrial 
gas, having 14% to its credit. The intri- 
cacies of manufacture and distribution of 
gas are receiving close attention, work- 
ing toward even greater efficiencies with 
the resulting reductions in operating 
costs. 


Industrial Gas 

It has been evident to those in intimate 
contact with gas association work that 
industrial gas matters have prominently 
occupied the ciose attention of the gas 
men during the year. More than ever 
before the great possibilities in the use of 
gas in industry are realized and studied 
and the subject has been treated from all 
angles at practically every one of the 
twenty-two meetings considered. Papers 
have been delivered on what can be ex- 
pected in the sale of industrial gas and 
how to obtain such sale. Specific appli- 
cation of gas to such uses as bake ovens, 
house heating, steam boilers, large cook- 
ing installations, water heating, refrig- 
eration, etc., have been explained. A 
glance at even the subjects of papers de- 
livered last year is a sure cure for the 
sceptic as to the potential field in the in- 
dustrial use of gas. 

Perhaps it would more strongly empha- 
size what at least some of the gas men 
think about the industrial use of gas if a 
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speaker, a leader in the industry, at the 
1923 Convention of the American Gas 
Association is quoted. He said in the 
course of an address on “Industrial Gas— 
Its Place in the Industry”: “I personally 
believe that, if every section of this con- 
vention, and I will bar none, should close 
their doors, and the entire time and at- 
tention of the convention were centered 
upon the problems relating to the appli- 
cation of gas for industrial purposes, 
that the greatest good would thereby 
arise.” 


Technical 


The history of improvements to gas 
making apparatus could be accurately 
developed from an analysis of past asso- 
ciation programs. The development last 
year which received greatest attention 
was the backrun process, provision being 
made for it at eight meetings. General 
descriptions of the process were given 
at some of these meetings, at others speci- 
fic installations were described and the 
results obtained with its use reported. 

The technical men are apparently 
thinking a lot about purification. Results 
obtained by liquid purification were fre- 
quently presented during the year with 
descriptions of specific installations. A 
development in the gas industry, as else- 
where, is particularly interesting when 
actual operating results can be reported 
and these results discussed. 

The gas man interested in distribution 
work has not hesitated to give voice to 
his thoughts at association meetings. The 
maintenance, repair and standardization 
of consumers’ meter seems to be partic- 
ularly interesting to him. However, he 
has also given attention to such matters 
as “Gas Leaks in Paved Streets” and 
“Use of Mechanical Equipment in Con- 
nection with Distribution Work.” The 
A.G.A. Distribution Design Committee 
report, presented at the 1923 Convention 
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proved to be an instructive one to the 
man in the distribution department and 
considerable interest has been manifested 
in it. 

But a very few years ago the supply 
of fuel occupied the center of the stage 
of interest. It has now been relegated to 
the background; last year there were 
only two papers on the coal situation. 
Speaking of fuels reminds the writer of 
two papers, one on the use of bitumin- 
ous coal for generator fuel in a water 
gas machine while another discussed a 
miture of coal and coke for the same 
purpose. 


Accounting 

A study of the wide variety of ac- 
counting subjects treated indicates that 
apparently the field was thoroughly 
covered. Bookkeeping without books 


still maintains a position of prominence 
in a gas company accountant’s mind; 


four papers were required to further de- 
scribe this system. 

“What Kind of Insurance Should a 
Gas Company Carry?” is a question, the 
answer to which would hold the interest 
of almost every gas man. There is no 
doubt that the outstanding work accom- 
plished by the Insurance Committee of 
the American Gas Association has done 
much toward fostering a lively interest 
in proper gas company insurance and 
the presentation of such papers as the 
above mentioned. A number of interest- 
ing papers were delivered on this sub- 
ject during the year. 


Commercial 

It has been a lively year for the com- 
mercial man. He has been told how to 
stimulate gas and appliance sales through 
prize contests, more effective advertis- 
ing, better window displays, establish- 
ment of home service departments, sales 
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campaigns, and a new and novel plan of 
compensating salesmen. There have been 
a number of papers delivered under wide 
awake and promising titles such as “The 
Gas Company as a Merchandiser—More 
Effort—More Sales.” 


Regulatory 

The gas man of today apparently gives 
a whole lot of thought to the state regu- 
lation of his company. He likes to hear 
what the commissioner has to say in re- 
gard to the operation of a gas company, 
in other words, to obtain the benefit of 
the commissioner’s viewpoint and ex- 
perience on such matters as public rela- 
tions, rate making, public information 
committee work, etc. The gas man rec- 
ognizes that the position occupied by a 
commissioner. peculiarly qualifies him as 
a speaker at a meeting of utility men. 


Publicity and Advertising 


The publicity and advertising men have 
been busy talking on state public utility 
committee work. Nearly three-quarters 
of the papers classified under publicity 
and advertising told how the state com- 
mittee work ties in directly with practi- 
cally ali the activities of a gas company. 
Particular emphasis has been laid on the 
necessity of cooperation on the part of 
gas company executives with their local 
committee. 

An address on “Advertising—How It 
Functions—What It Accomplishes” 
proved as instructive and as interesting 
as the title would imply. This was just 
one of a number of papers on advertis- 
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ing given to promote more and better 
advertising. 

Inspirational papers and addresses are 
by no means missing on association pro- 
grams and it is always a pleasure to see 
how well they are received. The follow- 
ing is a quotation from a paper delivered 
at a gas association meeting: “If it be 
that that time shall come into our own ex- 
perience when we shall love to dwell upon 
things of the past, it will be a pleasanter 
and better memory that shall recall per- 
sonal associations which were genuine, 
opportunities which were embraced, prob- 
lems whose honest solutions were at- 
tempted—a business life as fair in war as 
in peace.” 


Conclusion 

From a review of the programs of 
meetings of gas associations for the past 
year, two things stand out. First, the 
titles of the addresses and papers. These 
titles are of a nature that they make 
one fairly itch for sufficient time to get 
copies, if available, and dig into them. 
It is always a liberal education to get an- 
other’s point of view on your own pet 
subject. The second impression gained in 
looking over the programs is the balance 
of subjects treated on these programs. 
Even at comparatively small meetings it 
is evident that efforts were made to pre- 
sent subjects of interest to all the men at- 
tending. For instance, one meeting had 
talks covering taxes, customer ownership, 
service, technical subjects, industrial gas 
and accounting. Every gas man can 
find something of interest and value to 
him on such a selection of subjects. 
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Affiliated Association Notes 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 


The southern sectional meeting of the Pacific Coast Gas Association, held 
in Los Angeles on July 11 and 12, was a particularly successful one. Business 
sessions were held both days. They were presided over by President H. R. 
Basford and attended by members of the executive committee and heads of the 
major standing committees. Reports were received and discussed. An im- 
portant subject of discussion was the proposed reorganization of the Associa- 
tion through a revision of its constitution and by-laws. It is proposed to 
rearrange the Association membership into classes and to put the direct man- 


agement of the Association into the hands of an Executive Secretary who shall 


devote his whole time and attention to the work at permanent headquarters in 
San Francisco and with such clerical help as may be needed. 


Another matter disposed of at the business session was the adoption of final 
arrangements for the Santa Barbara convention which will be the 3lst annual 
gathering of the P. C. G. A. since its formation in 1893. The convention will be 
opened on the afternoon of September 15th and will last the remainder of the 
week. On account of the increased interest in the different branches of the gas 
industry whose representatives make up the personnel of the Association, it has 
been decided to hold parallel sessions this year. There will, of course, be the 
usual program of entertainment and, as is customary, the golf tournament will 
attract general interest. 


Probably the most important feature of the gathering in Los Angeles was 
the technical session held on the afternoon of July 12 in the new headquarters 
building of the Southern California Gas Company. Papers of an unusually 
interesting character were presented by Messrs. Harry L. Masser and Charles 
M. Grow. Mr. Masser’s paper dealt with the reforming or “cracking” of natural 
gas, a practice adopted by gas companies in southern California, particularly 
Los Angeles and Santa Barbara. This reforming process consists of a breaking 
up of the natural gas into a gas whose characteristics are similar to those of 
manufactured gas. The natural gas is put through regular oil gas generators 
and subjected to a temperature of approximately 1800 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
result being a product of lower heating value than natural gas but of largely 
increased volume. The process described is unique to California and the re- 
sults obtained are so beneficial as to be of interest to the gas industry every- 
where. Mr. Grow’s paper was on the activities of gas companies in promoting 
industrial gas sales. It was, in effect, a history of this phase of the business 
from the beginning and showed the vast strides made by the companies in call- 
ing general attention to the value of gas as an industrial fuel. 
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Affiliated Association Notes 


The gathering closed on the evening of July 12 with a banquet at the Hotel 
Alexandria in Los Angeles at which the assemblage numbered 314, an unusual 
turnout for a sectional occasion. There were two leading speakers on the pro- 
gram. First came Professor C. A. Gummere, Lecturer on Commerce in the 
University of Southern California, who entitled the subject of his address, 
“Knowing.” In this he made the point that education was the main factor in 
any successful career. He was followed by Mr. James W. Foley, poet, humorist 
and newspaper man, who in his quaint, original fashion preached the gospel of 
optimism. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 


The new 1924 Membership List of the Pennsylvania Gas Association indi- 
cates a good, healthy growth in membership in a comparison with the list for 
1923. The 1924 list registers a total of 230 active individual members, indi- 
cating a gain of 106 during the year. It also gives 77 associate individual mem- 
bers, showing another gain of 16. This Association has a company membership 
of 53. The question naturally arises as to how this growth compares with that 
of the other associations. 


Michigan Gas Association 


The 32nd Annual Meeting of the Michigan Gas Association will be held in 
Detroit on September 9, 10 and 11. Although the program had not been re- 
ceived in time for inclusion in this issue, Secretary A. G. Schroeder states that 
it is an unusually attractive and interesting one. President George H. Waring 
hopes to make this meeting an outstanding one in the history of the Association. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


It has been decided to postpone the Mid-Summer Meeting of the New 
Jersey Gas Association to September 19 as the date previously set, September 12, 
has been proclaimed by the President of the United States as Defence Day. 


The meeting is to be held at the Ocean City Yacht Club, Ocean City, N. J. 
The program is as follows— 

10-11 A. M—Business Session 

11 A. M.-12.30 P. M.—Bathing Contest 

12.30-2 P. M.—Shore Dinner 

2-3 P. M—Treasure Hunt 

Starting at 3 P. M. sailing (within the twelve mile limit) will be in order. 


Ladies are invited to attend and join in all the sports. 





























Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 





Canadian Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Mar. 25, 1919 
Pres.—C. A. ar ga 265 Front St. a E., Toronto, Ont., 


Sec.-Tr.-—G. W. om, 2. Astley Avenue, Toronto. 
Conv., Toronto, Ont., A 29, 1924. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 


Date of Affiliation—Nov. 21, 1919 
Pres.—S. J. Magee +. =m = ‘& Electric Cos., 


Chairman Gas Section—F. F. Ingwall, Binghamton 
Ces Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Sec.—C. H. Bey Grand Central Terminal, New 


or 
Annual Meeting, 1924. 


Illinois Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Mar. 19, 1919. 
Pres.—J. G. Learned, Public Service Co. of Northern 
Ill a Chicago, Il 
Sec.-Tr.—R. V. 305 Miinois Mine Workers 
Conv., 1925. 


Bide. Sp Springfield, Ill. 
Indiana Gas Association 
Date of Seiotinn— host 24, 1919. 
Pres.—G. = seem, Northern Indiana Gas & Elec- 
¢ Co., South Bend, Ind. 
Sec.-Tr. ps J Burke, Citizens Gas Co., Indianapolis, 


n 
Conv., 1925 


Iowa District Gas Association 

Date of fy mg 4 21, 
Pres.—H. —_ Cedar Rapids. "Gas Co., Cedar 
Sec.-Tr. —- haplds Sterrett, 551 Seventh St., Des Moines, 


* 
Conv., 1925. 


Michigan Gas Association 
Date of ig — my alg 1919. 
Pres.—Geo. H. Waring, Powers "Theatre Bidg., Grand 


Rapids, Mich. 
Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand posite Gas Light 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Co., 
Conv., Detroit, Mich., Sept. 9, 10, il, 1924, 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 

Pres.—C. L. Proctor, Empire District Electric Co., 
Joplin, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—F. D. Beardslee, 315 N. 12th St., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Conv., 1925. 


New England Association at _— oe 


Date of Affiliation—Feb. 
Pres.—C. R. Prichard, Lowell bas ‘Sight Co., Lowell, 


Mass. 
eae ) Tudbury, 247 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


mv., 


Gas Sales Association of a ey 


Date i Fn mage , Roe 
Gee: F: ti Quinn, Citizens é. +~ 4 Quincy, Mass. 


oy 719 Massachusetts Ave. ” 
bri Mass. 
Annual monise: 1924. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Date of — a 1919. 
Pres.—Raymond Cumberland County Gas 


“Millville, N. J. 
Sec.-Tr—R. A. Koehler, Public Service Gas Co., 
ewark, N. J. 
Conv., January, 1925. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 


Date of ABMasien—Se. 18, 1919. 
Pres.—H. °. te ord, H. R. Basford Co., San Fran- 


» Cal. 
Sec.-Tr Ww. aM Gienderson, Los Angeles Gas & Elec 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Asst. Sec tian d'johastone, ad Wells Fargo Blidg., 


San Francisco, 
Conv., Santa Barbara, Cal., Sept. 15-19, 1924. 


Pennsylvania Gas a ag 
Date of yo, 


Pres.—John A. Frick, Be se Gas Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Sec.-Tr.—Geo. L. et "Harrisburg Gas Co., Harris- 
a. 
Conv., 1925. 


Southern Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—May 20, 1919. 
Pres.—W. Taylor, Georgia Railway & Power Co. 


tlanta, Ga. 
Sec.-Tr.—J. P. Connolly, 141 Meeting St., Charleston, 
Conv., Wilmington, N. C., June 9-11, 1925. 


Southwestern Public Service cog igen 
Date of Affiliation—September 26, 
Pres.—G. ¥ Fry, West Texas Utilities © Co., 
‘exas. 

Chairman Gas Section—F. C. Armbruster, South- 
western Gas & Elec. Co., Shreveport, La 

Sec.—E. N. Willis, 403 Slaughter Bidg., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Conv., 1925. 


Abilene, 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 


Date of Affiliation—March 25, 1919. 

Pres.—G. C. Neff, Wisconsin Power & Light Co, 
Madison, Wis. 

Chairman Gas Section—J. G. Felton, Northern States 

ewer Co. icy Cresee, is. 

Exec.-Sec.—J. Cadby, 445 Washington Bldg., 
Madinca, Wie 

Conv., 1925. 


Geographic Divisions 


Eastern States Gas Conference 


Date of Formation—April 11, 1923. 
Pres.—P. .. Neene. Public Service Gas Co., Newark, 


Sec.-Tr.—R. A. Koehler, Public Service Gas Ce, 
N N. J. 


ewark, 
Conv., April, 1925. 
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ACCOUNTING SECTION 


H. ©. DAVIDSON, Vice-Chairman 


H. W. HARTMAN, Secretary 
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Methods of the Statistician 


G. S. CREMER, Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This paper will form part of the 1924 report of the Committee on Analysis of 


Gas Company Statistics. 


7: DEFINE the statistician and the 
scope of his work it is necessary to 
state the sense in which the word “‘statis- 


tics” is used. There is no single con- 
ception of the meaning of statistics 
which is universal. in its application. 


In a general or theoretical sense, we 
may say that the science of statistics is 
a method of dealing with large numbers. 
In order to give an accurate definition in 
a more specific and more practical sense, 


(Eprtor’s Nore.) 


we must distinguish between descriptive 
statistics which consists of the records 
of facts discovered through investigation ; 
statistical method, which is a set of rules 
to be followed in placing an interpre- 
tation upon such data; applied statistics, 
which is the art of applying these rules 
to concrete problems; and scientific sta- 
tistics, which consists of applying the 
rules of statistical method to scientific 
investigations. 
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Characteristics of the Statistical Method 


The statistical method has been defined 
as the method of placing an interpretation 
upon masses of data by means of certain 
processes of summarization, through 
which a definite conclusion is reached and 
proved. It may be the aim of the statis- 
tician to prove or disprove some theory 
which has been formed beforehand, or it 
may be that there is no indication what- 
ever of what will be the conclusion to 
which the data he is called upon to inter- 
pret will lead; in either case the methods 
and processes of his work will be the 
same, and the facts upon which he bases 
his conclusion will be arranged and dis- 
played in an orderly manner for the in- 
spection of all who care to follow through. 
The old saying that “figures don’t lie, but 
liars do figure” has been used many times 
to discredit the truth of conclusions 
reached by the statistical method. There 
are, it is true, liars who make use of the 
statistical method, but the definite path 
through which they must travel, a path 
whose every turn is known to all who 
understand statistics, makes false con- 
clusions advanced intentionally with the 
object of deceiving, and false conclusions 
reached with honest intent through de- 
fective reasoning, alike sure to be detec- 
ted and disproved. 


The processes of summarization are 


best described under four principal 


heads : 


1. Classification. 
2. Averaging. 

3. Comparison. 
4. Presentation. 


The Principles of Classification 
Statistical classification consists in the 

arrangement of statistical data in a way 

that will make possible its interpretation 
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through the computation of averages, the 
application of comparisons, and a logical 
presentation. 


Statistical units are of two kinds; units 
of enumeration and units of exposition, ’ 
Except in the case of simple linear or 
quantitive measurements, units of enum- 
eration require most careful definition 
in accordance with their purpose. For 
example, in order to define types of ac- 
cidents for the purpose of enumerating 
accidents subject to workmen’s compen- 
sation claims, it would be necessary first 
to analyze the workmen’s compensation 
law which is in effect in the place where 
the study is to be made. Units of ex- 
position are units of comparison used for 
the purpose of interpretation and pre- 
sentation. It might be found, for in- 
stance, that in a certain section of a town 
there is one gas meter in use for every 
five inhabitants, and that the average 
quantity of gas sold per month through 
each meter is nine hundred cubic feet. 
In the first case the coefficient would be 
.2 and in the second case 900. If these 
two units of exposition were to be fur- 
ther defined and limited to a study of 
grocery stores, it might be found that the 
coefficient of meters would be 1.4 and 
the coefficient of consumption 4,500. 


The art of tabulation is based on classi- 
fication, and consists in arranging in- 
formation in the form of tables accord- 
ing to classifications which have been de- 
cided upon. The ordinary type of table 
is the double entry table, which may be 
read from either of two starting points, 
which are: (1) the stub, which shows 
the basis of horizontal classification, and 
(2) the caption, which shows the basis 
of vertical classification. Tabulation 
gives to the statistician the basic figures 
to which the other three processes of 
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summarization are applied. 
quently, when the purpose is merely to 
furnish information without pointing out 
any conclusion to be drawn therefrom, 
the work of the statistician goes no fur- 
‘ther than tabulation. 


The Functions and Limitations of Aver- 
ages 

The purpose of averages is to discover 
and point out the general trend of large 
masses of figures, which casual inspec- 
tion or even careful examination might 
not make evident. In making such an 
interpretation details must be neglected, 
because the essential purpose of averages 
is to throw aside details and uncover the 
larger facts which are hidden beneath 
them. 

There are several types of averages 
available for use, although most people 
think only of the arithmetic average when 
the word “average” is mentioned. Each 
of the several types has its special uses 
and its limitations, and the usefulness of 
one type may be chiefly to overcome the 
shortcomings of another. They may be 
briefly enumerated as follows: 


1. The simple arithmetic average, which 
is the most commonly used, and 
the one easiest of application. It is 
obtained by dividing the sum of the 
items in a series by the number of 
items. It gives an approximate repre- 
sentation of the value of the series, sub- 
ject to some inaccuracy due to the 
fact that the number of times each 
item occurs is not considered. It 
may be very considerable influenced 
by one or more items which differ 
widely from the rest of the series. 


. The weighted arithmetic average, in 
which one of the shortcomings of the 
simple average is overcome by giving 


Very fre- | 
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consideration to the frequency with 
which each item in the series occurs: 
that is to say, three similar items are 
considered as three separate items. 
Like the simple average, it may be seri- 
ously affected by a few items which 
differ very much from the rest. For 
example, a few consumers using 
1,000,000 cubic feet of gas per month 
might completely destroy, for some 
purposes, the value of an average con- 
sumption per consumer. 


. The mode, which is the typical item 
in a statistical series. It is never an 
abstract mathematical conception, as is 
the arithmetic average, but is always 
real though there is not necessarily a 
mode in every series. It is located, 
not by any mathematical operation, but 
by inspection and grouping of the 
items in the series. 


. The median, which is the middle 
item in a series of single items ar- 
ranged in the order of their magnitude. 
If the number of items is even, the 
median is non-existent, but theoretic- 
ally lies between the two middle items. 
It is not affected by the magnitude of 
the items in the series, but marks 
merely the mid-point in the array. 


. The geometric mean, which is the 
nth root of the product of all the 
items in a series, n being the number 
of items. It is used chiefly in com- 
puting index numbers. 


The Analytical Significance of Compari- 
sons 

The comparison of two sets of statis- 
tical data has for its object the determina- 
tion of what connection, if any, exists 
between the occurrences on which they 
are based. It is possible not only to de- 
termine the existence of such connection, 
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but to calculate its degree and express 
the result in mathematical terms. Com- 
parison may be undertaken either to dis- 
cover a relationship, or to trace and fol- 
low up a relationship already known or 
assumed to exist. 


There are a great many different meth- 
ods of comparison, each one of which 
has its usefulness, for certain definite 
purposes. Some of the more common 
methods are: 


1. Simple tables and historigrams (or 
simple graphs), used to show the abso- 
lute as well as the relative sizes of the 
items in the groups compared. 


. Percentage tables and historigrams 
which are used to show more clearly 
the relative sizes of the items in the 
groups compared, but do not show the 
absolute sizes. 


. Absolute cumulative tables and ogives 
(or cumulative curves), which are 
useful in locating the median, and 
also are used to supplement simple 
tables, in order to show the accumula- 
tion of the items in a series which rep- 
resents a definite period. For example, 
the number of gas stoves sold during 
each month in a year would be shown 
by a simple table and historigram, 
and the number sold so far during the 
year, at the close of each month, would 
be shown by a cumulative table and 


ogive. 


. Percentage cumulative tables and 
ogives, which for purposes of com- 
parison are frequently better than ab- 
solute cumulative tables and ogives. 


. Lorenz tables and curves, with which 
by reducing all of the items in 
both of two groups of different na- 
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tures to a percentage basis, it is easy 
to show graphically the degree of dis- 
persion (or deviation from equal dis- 
tribution), which exists in the two 
groups. For example, the distribution 
of gas to large consumers and small 
consumers may be very clearly repre- 
sented by the use of Lorenz tables and 
curves. 


Methods of Presentation 

Presentation is the last of the four pro- 
cesses of summarization which consti- 
tute the statistical method. Classifica- 
tion supplies the basis for averaging, com- 
parison interprets the true significance of 
the data, the presentation is the art of 
setting forth the result of the statisti- 
cian’s work in a manner which will be 
both intelligible and convincing. 

To some persons, figures are more 
easily understood than charts. To others, 
charts are a necessary means of securing 
a grasp of figures. To all, regardless of 
temperament or training, properly con- 
structed charts are of too great value to 
be neglected. 

Regardless of whether or not the con- 
clusions to be presented are such that they 
can be readily charted, the results of the 
statistician’s work of classification, aver- 
aging, and comparison must be tabulated, 
and the tables may be the only way in 
which the conclusions will appear in the 
report, or they may be used as the basis 
from which graphic charts are construc- 
ted. In either case, they will be subject 
to the closest scrutiny by all interested 
parties. Tabulation is really the basis 
of the art of presentation, and in the 
larger part of the statistician’s work, it is 
both the beginning and the end of the 
presentation. Financial and operating 
reports, for example, show in tabular 
form the results of classification, averag- 
ing, and comparison, as to all of the items 
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. which are reported upon, and in graphic 
form only a few items which are peculiar- 
ly suited to graphic presentation. 


The Relationship Between Accounting 
and Statistics 

We have already defined statistics, and 
have pointed out some of the uses to 
which the art can be put, but it is still 
necessary to determine what is the proper 
relationship between accounting and 
statistics, and to show where the func- 
tions of each begin and end. Perhaps 
the most prevalent idea on the subject is 
that statistics covers all the underlying 
physical data not capable of being ex- 
pressed in terms of money and, there- 
fore, not included in the regular accounts, 
and that accounting covers the expres- 
sion, in terms of money, of all of the af- 
fairs of the business which are capable 
of being so expressed. This is the defi- 
nition which an accountant would give. 
On the other hand, a statistician, after 
defining his art and explaining its many 
uses in the way which was done in the 
first part of this paper, would define ac- 
counting as a branch of financial statis- 
tics, having for its object the recording, 
in terms of money values, of the current 
events of a business enterprise, both as 
an operating record and for the purpose 
of comparing various phases of the busi- 
ness at different times. It might be worth 
while to mention, in passing, that the 
formation of the accounting period, on 
which the fundamental distinction be- 
tween capital expenditures and operat- 
ing expenditures is based, is a device of 
comparatively recent origin (certainly 
subsequent to the seventeenth century) 
intended to make possible comparison of 
the status of a business at definite inter- 
vals of time and comparison of operat- 
ing results during definite periods of 
time. 
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The broader conception of the relation 
between accounting and statistics makes 
it plain that in any business establish- 
ment the accountant and the statistician 
must work hand in hand, and in many 
cases both positions will be filled by one 
and the-same person. The only distinc- 
tion which can really be drawn between 
the two is that the accountant is a spe- 
cialist, who uses the several processes 
which constitute the statistical method in 
the interpretation and presentation of 
data expressed in terms of money. 


Methods Used in Special Studies 


The methods used by statisticians in 
special studies dealing with economic 
questions which may determine the ad- 
ministrative policies of the heads of a 
business enterprise are all based upon the 
four processes of summarization: classi- 
fication, averaging, comparison, and pre- 
sentation. The motive running through 
all of these processes is to discover causes 
and their effects and to establish the de- 
gree of relationship between them. 

A brief description of three types of 
special studies will serve to illustrate the 
usefulness of statistics in the gas indus- 
try. 


Computing the Effects of Several Causes 
of Variation in Production Cost 


Sometimes the causes of variation are 
already known, and all that remains is to 
calculate and prove their effects. We 
might take for an illustration a brief 
form of calculation showing the causes 
of an increase in the production expenses 
of a gas company. The accountant has 
prepared a statement in which the 
amounts of the corresponding items in 
each of the two periods to be compared 
are set down side by side, and the in- 
creases and decreases are figured. There 
are also columns in which the unit costs 
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are set down, together with their in- 
creases and decreases, and sometimes 
there are supplementary schedules in 
which some of the items are subdivided. 
Then, ordinarily, the accountant is 
through. He has done his best. It is a 
bit puzzling that after the two and a 
half centuries which have elapsed since 
it became customary to split up the rec- 
ords of a business into accounting periods 
in order to make comparisons possible, so 
little progress in the art of comparing 
accounting records should be apparent. 
The equation between cause and effect is 
lacking in the usual style of comparative 
statement, but it is surprising how easily 
the causes of variation may be deter- 
mined and their effect computed when 
the statistical method is applied. 


Cost of 
Oil Used 


Number of Average Price M. Cu. Ft. 
Gallons Used of Oil per 
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fects and prove that the entire amount 
of the variation is accounted for. 

One example is sufficient to illustrate 
the method of computation which would 
be applied to each separate item in the 
cost sheet. Oil is usually the largest 
single item of cost in the manufacture of 
water gas. Variations in the cost of oil 
used during any period may be due to 
changes in any or all of three factors: 


1. The quantity of gas made. 
2. The price of oil. 


3. The quantity of oil used per thou- 
sand cubic feet made. 


Let us suppose that the records show 
the following figures with reference to 
gas oil: 

Gallons of 


of Gas Made Oil Used per 


Gallon M. Made 





$3,232,203.77 


This year 
3,259,870.45 


Last year 


57,263,048 
58,876,356 


3.53781692 
13,996,990 4.20635836 


$.056444843_ 16,185,984 


.055368074 





Increase or decrease (D) 27,666.68 (D) 1,613,308 .001076769 


2,188,994 (D) .66854144 
or 15.63903382% 


Increase in cost due to increase in quantity of gas made: 


$3,259,870.45 X 15.63903382% = 


Increase in cost due to increase in price of oil: 


57,263,048 gallons < $.001076769 = 


$509,812.24 
61,659.07 $571,471.31 





Decrease in cost due to decrease in quantity of oil used per 


— cubic feet of gas made: 
16,1 
Decrease in cost of oil used during the year 


Forecasting the Extent and Direction of 
Population Changes 


Accurate forecasting of the extent and 
direction of changes in population is 
necessary in forming plans for the loca- 
tion of new production plants and for 
exercising control over extensions of the 
distribution system. 

The procedure is to isolate all of the 
several causes of variation which can be 
identified, and to first measure the effect 
of each one separately, assuming for the 
purposes of the computation that it is 
the only cause of variation which exists; 
then to combine the several separate ef- 


85,984 M. cu. ft. X .66854144 gal. x $.55368074 


599,137.99 
$27,666.68 
All population studies are founded on 
the assumption that, in the absence of any 
disturbing factors, population will in- 
crease according to a certain definite ra- 
tio, in the form of a geometric progres- 
sion. That is to say that if the ratio of 
increase is 6%, the population at the end 
of each year will be 1.06 times the popu- 
lation at the end of the preceding year. 
The basic hypothesis of all statistics pred- 
icated on human activity is expressed in 
the words “other things being equal.” 
But other things are not equal, and many 
things must be considered in connection 
with the ratio increase which is indi- 
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_ cated by previous experience. The 
smaller the section under observation, the 
greater the probability that other factors 
will alter the result. The problem of the 
gas company is to discover all of the pos- 
sible causes which might disturb the 
regularity of the geometric progression, 
and to estimate what will be their prob- 
able effect. A few of these factors are: 


. Transportation facilities. 
. Building restrictions. 
. Class of people. 

4, Character and prosperity of indus- 

tries. 

5. General prosperity. 

Changes in any of these factors, either 
in the territory under consideration, or in 
neighboring territory, will alter very sud- 
denly the rate of increase in population. 

But the consumption of gas will not 
vary in the same proportion as the popu- 
lation. It may be affected by changes in 
the standard of living, changes in general 
business conditions, or changes in the 
character of the industries carried on. 


Proving from Records of Previous 
Periods the Probable Result of Pro- 
posed Rate Changes 

To show in a convincing manner from 
past records what will be the effect of 
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proposed rate changes, it is necessary to 
combine the methods of-.calculation based 
upon known facts, as described in the 
first illustration, dealing with the causes 
of fluctuations in production costs, and 
the methods of estimating the probable 
results of conditions as yet unknown, in- 
dicated in the second illustration, dealing 
with population studies. The accuracy of 
an estimate of the probable effect of a 
change in rates may often be entirely de- 
pendent upon the accuracy of an esti- 
mate of changes in population and gas 
consumption made previously or coinci- 
dentally. 


The presentation of the material cov- 
ered by this paper has necessarily been 
brief and perhaps neither intelligible to 
one who has not already had training in 
the use of statistics, or useful to one who 
has had such training. Our object has 
been to show clearly that the statistician 
has at his command methods which are 
of real and vital use to those whose duty 
it is to manage and direct the gas indus- 
try, and in this we think we have suc- 
ceeded. 


+ 








Accounting Section’s Exhibit 
At Atlantic City 


The Accounting Section of the A. G. A. will occupy booths Nos. 
195, 196, 205 and 206 at the coming Exhibition on the Steel Pier. Do 
not fail to pay these booths a visit. 
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J. M. BENNETT, Chairman 


F. L. BLANCHARD, Vice-Chairman 
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Contact With State Information Bureaus—jJ. S. S. 
Ricnarpson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nominating—F. W. Cronz, New York, N. Y. 





Customers Present at Convention of 


Utility Men 


a CHAPTER has been added to 


the history that is being made by 
the public utility industry as it bends its 
efforts toward establishing a more 
friendly customer-interest in its affairs. 

This new chapter was written during 
the recent joint convention of the 
Wyoming Utility Asssociation and the 
Rocky Mountain Committee on Public 
Utility Information, held recently at 
Casper, Wyoming. 

In keeping with their policy of making 
the utilities public in fact as well as in 
name, E. P. Bacon and other officials 
of the two organizations issued a general 
invitation to the people to be present 
during the deliberations at the two-day 
session. Several customers of the local 
light, telephone, gas and bus transpor- 
tation companies responded, thus con- 
vincingly demonstrating that people 


now have more than a mere bill-paying 
interest in their utility institutions. 

During the meeting President Bacon 
announced that he would be glad to have 
all customer-delegates participate in the 
discussions or voice any criticism. The 
self-elected representatives of the tele- 
phone-talking, light-using, gas-cooking 
and car-riding public offered no criti- 
cism. 

Instead, one of their number volun- 
teered that, “The utilities are on the 
right road and seem to be approaching 
the goal of public favor more rapidly 
than any other line of business.” 

The speaker concluded with the ob- 
servation: “You men are certainly doing 
your part; I think that we—your cus- 
tomers—everybody—should at least meet 
you halfway, for, ultimately, we will 
benefit the most.” 


¢ + + 
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OTHE touch of a match—that is all that is necessary to start 
your bright, steady blaze, if you have gas range. 
There is no kindling to cut. No fuel to carry No ashes, dust or g 


Nobody who usé¢s an orditiary cooking stove will ever know 
complete convenience until she starts to use gas as a fuel. 


Son ieee 
the dotnet of the gas itself, thru 
aoloun bun kana atic 


Another effective Kansas Gas & Electric Ad. 








Paris Celebrates a Century of the 
Gas Industry’ 


The Present-Day Realization of Philippe Le Bon’s Dream of Illumination by 
Gas—A History of the Industry Shown at the Paris Exhibition. 


ALVAN F. 


HE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION now 

being held in honor of the centenary 
of the creation of the gas industry is a 
striking fulfilment of a prediction made 
in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century. 

In 1797, at Brachay, a rural commun- 
ity of the Haute Marne near Chaumont, 
Philippe Le Bon, an engineer born in the 
village thirty-four years before, who 
had just succeeded in devising a simple 
apparatus for demonstrating the illum- 
inating properties of the vapors produced 
by the distillation of wood, said to his 
incredulous fellow-villagers : 

“Good friends, I will heat and light 
you from Paris to Brachay- Flaming 
gas will come to cook your food, which, 
as well as your cooks, will no longer be 
exposed to the scorchings and to the 
fumes of coal. It will warm up this 
same food on your tables, will heat your 
ovens and the water for your bath and 
for your washings and will dry your 
linen, with all the economy you can de- 
sire.” 

Today, in France, the gas industry 
distils more than 4,500,000 tons of coal 
annually and supplies more than 17,000,- 
000 persons distributed among 1500 
towns and cities, with gas for lighting 
and heating purposes—England with a 
population only a little larger consumes 
four times as much—while the by- 
products of this distillation, employed 
in agriculture alone, are the basis of 
chemical industries representing a capi- 
tal of more than five billion francs. 


“Reprinted from the Boston Evening Transcript. eo 


SANBORN 


Philippe Le Bon ; 

Philippe Le Bon did not, as is often 
affirmed, discover illuminating gas. 
Nobody can fairly be said to have done 
that, since its existence in a natural state 
in different quarters of the globe was 
known from the earliest times. Further- 
more, in the sixteenth century, divers 
experimenters discovered that coal and 
wood heated in a closed receptacle emit- 
ted a gas susceptible of being ignited 
which they named “inflammable air,” 
and the Hollander Minkelars (to whom 
monuments have been erected at Lou- 
vain, Maestricht and Turin) applied this 
inflammable air to the inflation of bal- 
loons in 1783. But Le Bon seems to 
have been the first to utilize “inflamma- 
ble air” practically for purposes of illum- 
ination and to foresee the greater part 
of its subsequent applications. 

His career, brief and tragic, but pro- 
ductive of far-reaching results, is in 
every way worth narrating. 

Graduated first from the Ecole Poly- 
technique and then with the rank of 
major from the Ecole des Ponts et 
Chaussées, Philippe Le Bon was sta- 
tioned for a time at Angouléme, where 
his superiors complained because he was . 
in the habit of withdrawing for days at 
a time to his native village for his per- 
sonal experiments. 

In the course of one of these stolen 
absences, he heated some sawdust in a 
glass retort and lighted the resultant 
gas, which burned continuously with a 
dull blue flame. In order to hold in his 
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hand more easily the bulb of the retort, 
he wrapped a wet cloth about it. In- 
stantaneously the flame became limpid 
and brilliant, and it was then that he 
made to his fellow-villagers the predic- 
tion cited above, which, instead of im- 
pressing them, caused them to treat him 
as a bit daft. By way of proving his case, 
he proceeded to construct for the distil- 
lation of wood a small oven, whence the 
gas produced was conducted through 
water to a simple burner, giving to the 
apparatus the name of thermolampe. In 
1799, after a variety of successful ex- 
periments with his thermolampe, he 
made a formal report to the Institute of 
France, took out a patent (or what at 
that time was the closest approach there- 
to), and printed and circulated tracts 
of propaganda containing in somewhat 
different language substantially the 
same predictions he had made to his 
neighbors. 

Named in August, 1802, chief engineer 
of the Department of the Vosges, Le 
Bon declined this important post, be- 
cause it would interfere seriously with 
his experimentation, and he demanded 
and obtained, instead, a place in the 
capital as aid to the chief engineer of 
the Ponts et Chaussées, Blin, then occu- 
pied in paving the city. He lodged on 
Ile Saint Louis in the Hotel Seignelay. 
There he set up a number of thermo- 
lamps, lighting the rooms of the hotel 
and illuminating its garden and court- 
yard with garlands, cascades and other 
decorative motives, which attracted 
crowds of visitors from all over the 
city, but which, far from putting money 
in his purse, seriously depleted it. 


Victim of Foot-Pads 

In order to get means for further ex- 
perimentation, Le Bon went into the tar 
business, setting up ovens in the forests 
in the vicinity of Le Havre and con- 
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tracting with the Government to supply 
tar to the national marine. The enter- 
prise prospered, and he was beginning to 
see his way clear to a commercial exploi- 
tation of his patent by the founding of a 
gas company, when a strange thing oc- 
curred, which terminated his career and 
retarded materially the development of 
the gas industry in France. 

While in Paris, in 1804, to witness the 
ceremony of the coronation of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, he set out to cross, after | 
nightfall, the Champs Elysées (at that 
time a tract of waste land notoriously 
infested with disreputable characters), 
and the next morning his.body was 
found covered with knife wounds. The 
same night, his Ile Saint Louis apart- 
ment was rifled by robbers. 


Stealing Le Bon’s Thunder 

The mystery was never cleared up, 
But the simultaneity of the attack upon 
Le Bon’s person and upon his apart- 
ment suggests that the crime was not 
due to common criminals but was insti- 
gated, if not actually committed, by a 
party who knew the victim well and 
who hoped to profit by his disappear- 
ance. And such a party, though in the 
total absence of proof no charge was 
ever brought against him, was one 
Winzler, a polyglot Austrian adven- 
turer, known to be thoroughly unscrw 
pulous, who had followed closely all Le 
Bon’s experiments (who had received 
from him in fact, the most complete aud 
the most confidential explanations) and 
who appropriated his discoveries and 
utilized them to his own ends. 

Winzler translated into German Le 
Bon’s technical memoirs, passed them 
off for his own and dedicated them to 
the Duke of Brunswick, in the hope of 
winning the patronage of that powerful 
Prussian. Failing in this, he went 
England, changed his name to Winsor, 
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translated Le Bon’s memoirs into Eng- 
lish, again passing them off for his own, 
and repeated, with additions, Le Bon’s 
experiments. A real business genius, 
he succeeded, by dint of persistent and 
ingenious advertising, in organizing and 
in obtaining a royal charter for the first 
gas company. This company still exists 
and lights a part of the city of London, 
but Winzler himself was eliminated 
therefrom early in 1815, by reason of his 
irresponsibility and incorrigible extrava- 
gance. 

Returning to Paris, Winzler, alias 
Winsor, repeated there, with slight vari- 
ations, the bluff which had succeeded in 
England, translating and palming off as 
his own Accum’s “Treatise on Gas 
Lighting,” and coolly presenting a de- 
mand for a patent (which, strangely 
enough, was speedily granted). A year 
or so later he lighted with gas, first a 
salon in the Passage des Panoramas, 
and then the Passage itself. 


Le Bon’s Widow Dies of Grief 

In the meantime, Le Bon’s widow, 
ruined financially by the rascality or un- 
reliability of the persons who professed 
to espouse her late husband’s interests— 
particularly parties who had faithfully 
promised to resume at Bercy the inter- 
rupted experiments of the Hotel de Seig- 
nelay—discouraged by unavailing efforts 
to enlist the interest of the government 
authorities, and, above all, disillusioned 
by the necessity of her son’s (who had 
been graduated from the Ecole Polytech- 
nique in 1812 and upon whom she count- 
ed to continue his father’s work) joining 
his regiment, died of grief, and Le Bon’s 
patents expired and became public prop- 
erty. 


The Early Gas Companies 


Winzler’s illumination of the Passage 
des Panoramas created the liveliest sen- 


sation and the Parisian public had had 
ample time to forget the illuminations of 
the Hotel Seignelay. It was just the 
fillip needed to revive general interest in 
the subject of lighting by gas, and gas 
installations in private residences soon 
became quite the fashion. Furthermore, 
the Prefect of the Seine, then the Comte 
de Chabrol, who had known Philippe Le 
Bon and followed his experiments, co- 
operating with the Administration of the 
Hospitals and Public Charities, decided 
to create a veritable gas plant, based 
upon the system of Le Bon, in the Hos- 
pital Saint Louis. And in order that the 
experiment might be decisive, he en- 
trusted the preparation and the realiza- 
tion of the affair to a commission of men 
reputed alike for their capacity and their 
prudence. There, the processes of fabri- 
cation and of utilization were steadily 
perfected, and the plant (extended in 
1845 to include heating the wards and 
cooking the food) remained in active op- 
eration until 1860. 

The installation of the Saint Louis 
plant may fairly be said to mark the ef- 
fective beginning of the gas industry in 
France. Within a few years four other 
plants were operated by four gas com- 
panies, but it was not until 1829 (when 
gas lamps were set up in the Place Ven- 
dome and the Rue de Rivoli) that the 
new system inspired the public authori- 
ties with sufficient confidence to accept it 
for the lighting of the streets. 


Triumphing Over Old Fogyism 

The new illuminant, besides antagoniz- 
ing like other inventions, deep-seated 
prejudice and offending the devotees of 
routine, injured or threatened to injure 
important vested interests. The pioneer 
companies had a correspondingly hard 
row to hoe. Not only did they have to 
combat the hostility of the fabricators 
of and dealers in candles and oil lamps, 
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but they had against them some of the 


most authoritative scientists of the pe- 
riod: Gay-Lussac, for instance, who af- 
firmed that “if gas had been known first, 
the man who invented the candle and 
thus concentrated in a thimble all the 
mechanism of a gas plant would have 
been regarded as a peerless genius.” The 
efforts of the companies furnished fruit- 
ful themes for the caricaturists and the 
composers of operettas and were the butt 
of the sarcasms of the professional wits 
of the boulevards and of the press (more 
particularly the brilliant chroniqueur, 
Charles Nodier) who had eyes only for 
the inconveniences of the innovation and 
exaggerated deliberately and maliciously 
the danger of the explosion of gasome- 
ters. Indeed, the opposition of these in- 
fluences was so powerful and protracted 
that, during a considerable period, the 
majority of the gas companies regularly 
and promptly went into bankruptcy. 


The Exposition 


The International Gas Exposition was 
organized in the permanent structures at 
the entrance to the Jardin d’Acclimata- 
tion by the Technical Society of the Gas 
Industry in France (“Société Technique 
de I’Industrie du Gas en France”), of 
whose founding it also celebrated the 
semi-centennial. This institution, one of 
the functions of which is to conduct a 
summer school for gas engineers, de- 
signed to keep them in touch with the 
progress made in their specialty, col- 
lected, by subscription, more than a mil- 
lion francs for this purpose. 

The exhibits are arranged in eminently 
logical divisions and subdivisions, of 
which I spare you the enumeration and 
description, but which give a clear and 
comprehensive conception of the scope 
and significance of the contemporaneous 
gas industry, and they are thus calculated 
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to interest casual visitors no less than the 
technicians who have come from all over 
Europe for the express purpose of seri- 
ous study. 

Among the ingenious devices for visu- 
alizing the nature of the by-products of 
gas fabrication, is a block of coal weigh- 
ing just a ton surrounded by the precise 
quantities of the different products re 
sulting from its distillation. And the im- 
portance and the diversity of the indus- 
tries engaged in the recuperation and the J 
treatment of said by-products are further 
signalized in so vivid a manner as to con- 
stitute, for the uninitiated, a veritable 
revelation. 

These industries supply agriculture 
with a constantly increasing quantity of 
artificial fertilizers; sanitary science, 
with powerful disinfectants; medicine, 
with efficacious remedies; metallurgy, 
with oils for fuel and for motors; the 
silk, cotton and woolen industries, with 


dyes ; armies and navies with explosives 
and asphyxiating gases and the defences 


against them; highway departments, 
with paving material, preservatives for 
wooden paving-blocks and dust-laying 
mixtures; railroads, with preservatives 
for sleepers and briquettes for locomoe- 
tives; builders, with roofings and paints; 
hardware dealers and jewelers, with a 
goodly portion of their stocks; artists, 
with colors; and housewives, with gal 
vanized, enameled and aluminum ware, 
cleaning compounds and moth-killers. | 
Besides, the manipulation of the by- 
products of gas plays a more or less d- 
rect. role in the canning industry, the 
manufacture of internal combustion mo 
tors and automobile carburetors, the 
fabrication of glass for show windows, 
porcelains and glazed ware, the prepara 
tion of leather and tortoise shell goods, 
perfumes, flavoring extracts and certait 
pastries, laundering, the torrefaction of 
coffee and the moulding of the cylinders 
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' that print the newspaper to go with the 


coffee. 

There is a section (comprising maps, 
photographs, prints and paintings as well 
as battered objects) devoted especially to 
demonstrating the systematic destruction 
of the gas plants by the German armies 
of 1914-1918. 


The Retrospective Exhibition 


And there is a Retrospective Section, 
which reproduces graphically, in an ap- 
propriately decorated setting, the history 
of the first century of the gas epoch. 
This collection makes it easy for laymen 
to trace, step by step, the gradual ameli- 
oration of the material, the production, 
the storage, the distribution and the me- 
terage of gas, as well as the apparatus 
for the utilization of its light, its heat 
and its motive power. 

Here, for instance, are ancient wooden 
conduits in a remarkable state of preser- 
vation ; a series of thirty-six gas meters, 
beginning with the Pauwels meter of 
1825; a series of ten street lamps (in- 
cluding the improvisation of the period 
of bombardment) with the burners for 
public lighting employed in them; a series 
of one hundred and thirty domestic 
burners with the glass appurtenances 
that have been successively the fashion; 
and models of the earlier simple furnaces 
and ovens. And here are all sorts of 
precious relics (portraits, letters, manu- 
scripts, drawings, certificates of patents, 
etc.) not only of Le Bon but of other 
pioneers; the Hollander Minckelers, the 
Englishman Murdock, the German Ac- 
cum and the Austrian charlatan Winzler, 
alias Winsor—those pertaining to the last 
named being loaned by the library of the 
city of Birmingham. 


+ 


Popular Attractions 

The attention of the general public has 
been cleverly drawn to this highly educa- 
tional exposition by a number of popular 
attractions: A movie show retracing min- 
utely the successive operations of gas- 
making; a completely furnished and 
decorated apartment, showing all the ap- 
plications of gas to domestic purposes; 
a pavilion where gas-fried fish and pota- 
toes are served gratis ; a panorama of the 
remote regions to which the French gas 
companies have extended their opera- 
tions ; a prize toy balloon contest, partici- 
pated in by the Parisian theatrical and 
movie stars. And, above all, on the oc- 
casion of the visit of the President of the 
Republic, a minutely faithful reconstruc- 
tion of the historic ascension of the 
Montgolfiére on the first of December, 
1783. While the curious, gaily-colored 
counterfeit Montgolfiére, surrounded by 
an appropriately costumed guard, was 
being filled, an appropriately costumed 
band of itinerant minstrels rendered a 
number of quaint eighteenth century 
chansons. The immense sack rose ma- 
jestically, and—striking coincidence !|— 
was carried by the wind in precisely the 
same direction as the Montgolfiére of 
1783, and passed directly over the town 


‘of Gonesse, where that balloon landed. 


An International Congress 

The prestige of the International Gas 
Exposition has been materially enhanced 
by an international congress, attended by 


important -delegations from England, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, Italy, 
Spain and Czechoslovakia. The first 
formal act of this congress was the dedi- 
cation, with impressive ceremonies, of a 
tablet commemorating the pioneer gas 
plant of the Hospital Saint Louis. 


+ 
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The House of a Hundred Comforts 








‘The house which was opened to the public recently by the Philadelphia Suburban 
Gas & Electric Co., at Jenkintown, Pa. 


The living room equipped with a gas fire place heater and auxiliary gas lights. 
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The kitchen with its modern gas range and equipment. 
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‘The laundry in basement, equipped with automatic gas water heater, gas heated 
mangl lights. 


e, gas heated 


dryer and auxiliary gas 


About the Best Investment We Can Make 


se OTHER DAY when the mercury 
was hovering around the nineties and 
the Headquarters Staff was a little out 
of sorts, there came in the mails this 
letter from one of our Wisconsin mem- 
ber companies: 

“We noticed that your A. G. A. adver- 
tisement Number 267 covers a letter 
which we wrote you some time ago 
asking for an advertisement that would 
deal with the wood competition we have 
to meet here. The note at the bottom of 
this advertisement, stating that it was 
gotten up at the request of a Wisconsin 
subscriber, leads us to believe that it is 


the advertisement we requested and we 
want to take this opportunity to thank 
you for your cooperation. 

“We certainly appreciate the advan- 
tages the American Gas Association 
offers a small company like ours and we 
believe that our membership fee in the 
A. G. A. is about the best investment we 
can make.” 

It is surprising the effect that letter 
had on the weather. Everyone seemed te 
feel a little cooler, notwithstanding the 
Weather Bureau’s official report that the 
day’s temperature struck a new higt 


point. 
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G. W. PARKER, Chairman 


C. W. BERGHORN, Jr., 
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MANAGING COMMITTEE—1924 


Aaron, C. T., Boston, Mass. 
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CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 


Exhibition—Geo. W. Parker, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nominating—F. A. Lemxz, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Division of Accessories Manufacturers—H. A. Wit- 
son, Newark, N. J. 
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Shipping Containers 


Government laboratory offers services in proper design of boxes and crates for 
the industry. 


C. A. PLASKETT, Engineer in Forest Products, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 


Yipee DESIGN of any shipping crate or 
case is a piece of engineering. The 
good mechanical design and construction 
going into an expensive heater or range 
is too often nullified by poor engineering 
in the shipping room, with the result that 
after the usual amount of rough handling 
on the way the dealer gets the goods in 
an unsalable condition; delays result, 
goodwill suffers, and actual losses must 
be made good. 

During the last. few years great efforts 
have been made by manufacturers, ship- 
pers, transportation agencies and othefs 
to reduce the enormous loss and damage 
incurred by freight in transit and to ob- 
tain greater all-round economy in ship- 


$35 


ments. Investigations have shown that im- 
provement in the design and specifications 
of the shipping containers as well as im- 
provement in the methods of packing 
are among the most important factors 
affecting this economy. In addition to the 
enormous loss to both the consignee and 
shipper chargeable to goods lost or dam- 
aged in transit, the shipping of poorly 
packed goods involves a big risk of loss 
or damage against which the railroads 
must protect themselves by high freight 
rates. Again a large amount of freight 
charges is paid on containers which are 
too heavy or of too great volume. Goods 
packed so that they may be delivered 
without loss or damage in containers of 
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minimum weight and volume exert a far- 
reaching effect not only in reducing 
freight charges and other distribution 
costs, but also in establishing the good 
will of the customer. 

In the attempt to solve packing prob- 
lems, too little attention has been given to 
the engineering feature of container de- 
sign and methods of packing. Properly 
to design any engineering structure re- 
quires first of all a knowledge of the prop- 
erties of the materials, the requirements 
of the structure, and the character of the 
stresses. In addition, a knowledge is nec- 
essary of the details of construction, 
methods of manufacture or construction 
and their effect on costs, availability 
and costs of materials, and the system of 
loading. Boxes and crates must be de- 
signed to perform a definite service, the 
same as a freight car, a building, a bridge, 
a highway, or a machine. Shipping con- 
tainers may be constructed of wood, 


fiber board, metal, or combinations of 
these or other materials and used for 
the shipment of a wide variety of prod 
ucts. Nevertheless the principles under- 
lying their performance are subject to 
analysis, and the chief sources of damage 
and actual loss can be controlled. 

If the contents are not properly sup 
ported, a container, even though of very 
heavy construction, may prove insuffi. 
ciently strong, whereas a lighter container 
with less strength may prove satisfactory 
if the contents are packed so as to bring 
the stresses to the parts of the container 
best able to withstand them. A piece of 
furniture or a gas range, which cannot 
be distorted without injury, must be 
packed in a properly braced container 
and supported at the right points. Yet 
it is a great waste to crate too solidly. 

Again, the proper design of containers 
varies considerably with transportation 
conditions. Export shipments require 











The crate on the left was used by a manufacturer of steel pulleys for export shipment. The 
crate on the right is an improved type designed for the shipper by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory. Each crate carries a load of four 36” and twelve 8” pulleys. 


The improved crate occupies a trifle less shipping space than the older one. It requires 
13.5% less lumber for its construction, 334% less strapping, weighs 5% less, and shows much 
greater resistance to rough handling. One drop in the large box tumbling drum was sufficient 
to bring about the failure of the original crate. The improved crate withstood 100 drops in the 


same drum. 
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A group of manufacturers watching a test of fiber boxes packed with their product. 


stronger containers and more protection 


than domestic shipments ; rail or coastwise 
shipments require stronger containers 
than shipments by motor truck; while 
car-lot shipments, if properly loaded by 
the shipper and unloaded by the con- 
signee, may be made sometimes without 
any container. 


How Laboratory Results Can Help 

Owing to the impossibility of deter- 
mining offhand the kind and amount of 
rough handling the containers must with- 
stand or the actual distribution of stress 
in the container, there is an increasing 
tendency to base the design and speci- 
fications upon the results of tests of con- 
tainers packed with the actual or similar 
products. 

Because of its special box-testing 
equipment, supplemented by its research 
functions in the properties and uses of 
wood and wood products, the U. S. For- 
est Products Laboratory at Madison, 


Wis., is well fitted to conduct investiga- 
tions of the economical design of ship- 
ping containers and assist manufacturers 
and shippers in the solution of their par- 
ticular packing problems. 


The advantages and limitations of dif- 
ferent types of containers and the influ- 
ence of various construction details on 
their strength and serviceability are 
studied by means of various tests which 
simulate actual shipping conditions. The 
Forest Products Laboratory -designed 
and installed the first tumbling drum for 
boxes known in this country or abroad. 
After about 3 years’ service it was sup- 
plemented, in 1918, with a larger drum, 
14 feet in diameter, in which loaded 
boxes are dropped and shifted by a series 
of baffles imparting a variety of move- 
ments and shocks. Another machine imi- 
tates the “weaving” effect of a car in 
rapid motion and also the starting or 
stopping of the car. Tests are conducted 
representing the pressures to which pack- 
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ages are subjected when stacked in ware- 
houses. The static strength characteris- 
tics of containers and their parts are 
tested under various conditions of load- 
ing. 

The laboratory conducts numerous in- 
vestigations on such problems as the 
seasoning of lumber, identifications and 
structure of wood, preservative treat- 
ments of wood, glues and problems con- 
nected with their use, manufacturing 
methods and suitability of various woods 
for pulp, paper, and special products, 
chemical properties and uses of wood 
and chemical wood products, etc. The 
laboratory is constantly engaged in tests 
to determine the physical and mechanical 
properties of various species of woods, 
the factors influencing their strength, 
and the efficiency of various types of 
nailed, cleated, and glued joints and fas- 
tenings. Each of these studies furnishes 
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information of more or less direct bear- 
ing on the shipping container problems, 

Shippers are naturally very much inter- 
ested in the application of the acquired 
data to the solution of their particular 
packing problems. The laboratory has 
cooperated with several hundred manu 
facturers and shippers in developing more 
efficient containers, with some very grati- 
fying results. The same kind of service 
is available to other groups of manufac 
turers and shippers upon guarantee of 
the actual cost of the investigation. While 
the work can be handled for individuals, 
it is usually more economical to arrange 
a special course of demonstrations and 
instruction at the laboratory for groups 
of manufacturers having related prob 
lems. 

The manufacturer usually has first- 
hand knowledge cf the transportation 
conditions for his particular commodity 


A recent Forest Products Laboratory class in a and crating observing test of crate on 
vibrating ne. 
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and the nature of the damage. The lab- 
oratory through all its studies has devel- 
oped the fundamentals of container de- 
sign to meet these varying conditions. 
While there are undoubtedly a large num- 
ber of factors to be considered, a syste- 
matic study of container design divides 
itself broadly under three heads: first, a 
study of the properties of the materials; 
second, a study of the advantages and 
limitations of different types and designs 
of containers; and third, a study of 
methods of packing. The fundamental 
principles are not so very numerous after 
all, but it is essential that the designer 
know their relative importance in the 
solution of his problems. A thorough 


study of the shipping requirements of 
different commodities will reveal that the 
same general principles apply to the pack- 
ing of a surprisingly large number of 
widely different products. It is the pur- 
pose of the laboratory in its crating 


courses to inculcate a clear understand- 
ing of these principles and demonstrate 
the circumstances under which they 
apply. As nearly as can be arranged, the 
commodities shipped by the concerns 
represented in the class are used for dem- 
onstrations. When such procedure is not 
possible the variations in detail necessary 
to apply the principles to individual com- 
modities are discussed. The student is 
generally able to apply the principles to 
his particular problems, and as a rule he 
can bring about material improvement in 
faulty containers and methods of pack- 
ing, with a reduction in cost. 


+ 
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It is not expected, however, that one 
having attended one of these courses will 
be able to design a perfect container. In 
fact, such a container has not yet been 
designed; but improvements have been 
made, and it is still possible in the indus- 
tries for those in charge of the packing 
to make decided betterments once their 
attention is fixed upon the principles of 
proper construction and the fault in de- 
sign and packing as revealed in the char- 
acter of the damage. The special courses 
which have been given during the past 
5 years have proved to be the most effec- 
tive way of disseminating the informa- 
tion. The preparation of the exact type 
of containers for the line of commodities 
studied is an added advantage of the spe- 
cial course. 

The Forest Products Laboratory as a 
governmental agency is offering its serv- 
ices for the reason that better engineer- 
ing in container design will result in more 
economical use of our dwindling timber 
supply, and especially in view of the fact 
that the container industry is the second 
largest consumer of lumber in the coun- 
try, using 414 billion board feet annually. 


There can be no question of the value 
of such a study, especially to our manu- 
facturer members. Nor need the cost be 
prohibitive. The Laboratory advises us 
that the expense for fifteen or twenty 
representatives, exclusive of travel and 
subsistence, need not exceed $2500. 
(Eprtor’s Note.) 
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New Exhibitors 


Since the publication of the last Monthly, the following additional exhibitors 


have been allotted space as indicated: 
Booth No, 
Ash Reclaiming Machinery Corp., New York, N. Y. ............-.00-06- 779A 


Commercial Section, Home Service Bureau 

Commercial Section, Window Display Stage, Small Ballroom 
Con-Den-Rit Radiant Log Corp., The, Perth Amboy, N. J. ................ 176 
Resube Flew Sisters Co., Cibomae De. isos iss in ies cin vette es ccna 188 
Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York, N.Y. .............cceccecceccene 173 
Vesta Gas Range & Manufacturing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. ................ 172 4 
Wiel ee Coy, BR. TD, PO, Bs oan Ri ein evi ceded 216, 217 


++ + 


A. G. A. Members to Exhibit at Society of Steel 


Treating Convention 


At the coming Convention of the American Society for Steel Treating, Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Sept. 22 to 26, Mr. H. O. Loebell of the Combustion 
Utilities Company, will deliver a paper at the Tuesday afternoon session, Sept. 23, 
on “Gas as a Factor in Improving Quality Standards and Lowering Production 
Costs of Heat Treated Steel.” 


Among the companies which will have exhibits are the following company 
members of the A. G. A.: American Gas Furnace Company, Armstrong Cork & 
Insulation Company, Bristol Company, Combustion Utilities Corporation, King 
Refractories Company, Inc., Leeds & Northrup Company, Republic Flow Meters 
Company, Surface Combustion Company and the A. H. Wolff Gas Radiator 
Company. 


+ + + 


Highlights of America’s Gas Industry 


This is the title of a sixteen-page pamphlet reprint of an article published 
recently in the Boston Transcript from data supplied by the Association. 


The pamphlet contains the most up-to-date information obtainable on the manu- 
factured gas industry and is invaluable for lecture purposes and for distribution 
to security holders and employees. 


Sample copies will be mailed free upon request. The pamphlet sells for four 
cents up to one thousand copies and three and one half cents a copy for quantities 
up to five thousand. On larger orders special prices can be had. 
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Atuetox, J. B., Rochester, N. a 
Anpaew, H. O., New York, N. 
. E., Jackson, Mich. (Michigan) 
Ouark, iF > Chicago, it (Illinois) 
nos 
on. Er ¢ = San omg Cal. 
pe Cortoiis, E. G., Boston, Mass. 
GaupraitH, L. F., Oakland, Cal. (Pacific Coast) 
Harpine, D. J., York, Pa. (Pennsylvania) 


Mo. 
Kuuty, T. J., Fort Wayne, Ind. (Indiana) 
Kravsse, C. C., Baltimore, Md. 
LarorE, P. J., "Boston, Mass. 


Lemrotn, J. P., Newark, 
Ost 


Setumay, N. T., “*& F 
Surmpm, C. D., Mon’ . (Canadian) 
Stan, C. R., Davenport, Ia. (Iowa) 
Svaraany, E. J., Pa, 
THompson, W. D., Hammond, Ind. 
VirtineHorr, H., "Boston Mass. 
Watson, E. G., Toronto, Can. 
., Providence, R. I. (Gas ee of N. E.) 


Youne, R. a Newark, J. (New Jersey) 





CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 


Convention ‘with ind F. Comes, Chicago, Ill. 
Cooperation wi “Industrial Gas”—N. T. Se.iman, 
New York, 
Educational—R. RY Roca, Newark, N. J. 
Ind ets— 


ustrial Bookl 
Combustion—H. O. Lozseut, mee York, N. Y. 
Hotel & Restaurant Uses—J. P. Lzinrorn, New- 


ark, N. 9: 
House Hea ng—E. D EN amore: Md. 


Younes ‘Water Heati Rascn, New 
ork, 


lers—H. VittincHorr, Boston, Mass. 


Wholesale Baking—H. M. Henry, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1000 Uses for Gas—H. H. Cuarx, Chicago, Ill. 

Ceramics—C. C. Kravusse, Baltimore, Md. 

Drying—J. Zanpor, Chicago, III. 

Food Products—E. J. Srernany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

name > Heat Treating—W. D. THompsox, Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Soft Fs a Melting—W. M. Hersury, New York, 


Tank Heating—Oscar Bowen, Chicago, Ill. 
Nominating—F. F. Cauiey, Chicago, IIl. 





Househeating— The First Industrial Book 


uR MANUFACTURER COMPANY mem- 

bers were recently advised by letter 
that the book on House Heating, the first 
of a series of industrial booklets to be 
published by the American Gas Associa- 
tion, would be ready for sale by August 
1, 

Provision has been made in the back 
of the book for the addition of loose 
catalogue sheets to be furnished by the 
manufacturer to the purchasers of the 
book and the specifications of these 
sheets are illustrated herewith. 

Up to the time of going to press we 
have received orders from the following 
and in the quantities indicated: 

Name and Address Number of Copies 
C. E. Reese, 1 


Bluefield Gas & Power Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


Name and Address Number of Copies 


M. A. Combs, 1 
115 Belmont Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
A. I. Phillips, 
50 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. 
W. H. Tappan, 
The Tappan Stove Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio 
H. Leigh Whitelaw, Gen. Mgr 
The A. H. Wolff Gas Radiator Co., 
376 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Thomson King, 
Peerless Heater Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Editor—“Architecture” 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
597—Sth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor—*Architectural Forum” 
383 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
BG. Houghton, Secy., 1 
‘Amer. Soc. of Heat. and Vent. Engrs., 
29 West 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR LOOSE LEAF SHEETS 
FOR HOUSE-HEATING BOOK 


1. Paper Do not exceed in weight paper of 
sheet size 25 x 38 (50 pounds per 
ream). Use any color or kind of 
paper desired. 


Confine type limits torsize 6 x 9” as 
indicated by rule border on this sheet. 
Use any color or colors of ink desired. 
Note—Print box appearing in upper 
right hand corner as indicated for 
identification. 

The reverse side of sheet can also be 
utilized, and when doing so, print 
with holes at the bottom to conform 
with method of opening this section. 


3. Punching Punch all sheets with two (2) 4” 
round holes, 3” center to center, as 
indicated on this sheet. 


4. Shipping In shipping, these sheets should not 
be folded as they are to become per- 
manent pages in the book. 




















Specifications of Catalogue Sheets. 


E. D. Milener, 1 Walter Whetstone, Pres., 
Consolidated Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co., Southern Gas & Power Corp., 
Baltimore, Md. 940 North Front St., 
H. Behrman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Western Gas Construction Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y j ~ Rigo ag 
ohn ather, Mgr., 
™ vow Co., The Counties Gas & Electric Co., 
eveen ‘ Ardmore, Pa. 
Wm. M. Crane, Pres., Geo. R. Trumbull, 
Wm. M. Crane Co. General Engr. & Management Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 165 Broadway, 
18-20 East 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
D. L. Sedgwick, Gas Operating Engr. 1 Edward Stephenson, Indus. Fuel Engr., 1 
Illinois Power & Light Corp., The Danbury & Bethel Gas & Elec. 
Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Lt. Co., 
Chicago, III. Danbury, Conn. 
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W. I. Cobb, Comptroller, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
122 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cyrus Barnes, Gen. Sales Manager, 
Chas. H. Tenney & Co., 
200 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 
T. P. Pinckard, Pres., 
Windsor Gas Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
Chas. A. Lass, Gas Engr., 
Birmingham Electric Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
C. R. Henderson, Supt., 
Washtenaw Gas Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
V. M. F. Tallman, Power Engineer, 
Chas. H. Tenney & Co., 
200 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Rosco Nettles, Megr., 
The Tampa Gas Co., 
Tampa, Florida. 
G. H. Cadera, 
Cribben & Sexton Co., 
Chicago, III. 
W. G. Haskell, Jr., Mer., 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


: L. B. Young, Gen. Mgr., 


The Michigan Stove Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
F. H. Knapp, Pres., 
Pittsburg Water Heater Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Alliance & Dublin Consumers Gas Co., 
10 Hawkins St., 
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Reference Department, 
Illinois Power & Light Corp., 
Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill 
Mr. J. J. Foot, 
The McClary Manufacturing Co., 
London, Ontario, Canada. 
Consolidated Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co., 
552 Lexington Bldg., 
Lexington & Liberty Sts., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. J. F. Reynolds, 


Consolidated Gas Company of N. Y., 


130 East 15th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Purchasing Dept., 
Providence Gas Company, 
Turks Head Bldg., 
Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Chas. W. Taggart, Gen. Mgr., 
The City of Norwich Gas and Elec. 
Dept., 
Norwich, Conn. 
Mr. A. J. Smith, 
Concord Gas Company, 
Concord, N. H. 
The Roberts Brass Mfg. Co.,. @-% 
5435 Fort Street, West, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Mr. Walter Beckjord, 
American Light & Traction Co., 
120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
Mr. F. W. Stone, 
The Ashtabula Gas Company, 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


1 


1 


Dublin, Ireland. 
E. C. Kolack, . 
Georgia Railway.& Power Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
W. M. Henderson, 
Pacific Coast Gas Assn., 
812 Howard St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Those manufacturers who advise head- 
quarters that they wish to supply the 
purchasers of the book with catalogue 
sheets will be kept informed from time 
to time of its distribution. 


+ + + 

















Middle West Utilities Company Announces 
Changes in Executive Personnel 


Following a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Middle West 
Utilities Company, the election of Mr. Martin J. Insull as President 
of the Company was announced. 

At this same meeting Mr. Samuel Insull was made Chairman of, the 
Board and the —s new Vice-Presidents were elected: Mr. E. 


V. Graham, in charge of the sale of securities; Mr. W. C. Sharp, in 
charge of operations ; Mr. George W. Hamilton, in charge of hydraulic 
and electrical engineering ; Mr. A. J. Authenreith, in charge of artificial 
ice engineering. Mr. John F. Gilchrist, who has been a Vive-President 
of the Company, will continue in that capacity. 








Gas in a Large Manufacturing Plant 


The three views shown are of some of the gas appliances in use in the manu- 
facture of sylphon specialties. The total gas consumption in this plant is about 
1,300,000 cu. ft. per month. 


The japanning room with gas ovens. 
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The blacksmith shop—tempering and hardening furnaces. 
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The annealing room with gas fired annealing furnaces. 











Gas Lecture to be Issued in Revised Form 


A revised edition of the lecture manuscript entitled, “The Story of 
Gas—lllustrated with Seventy-Two Lantern Slides,” will be available 
for use by members of the Association at an early date. The new 
title of the lecture will be, “A Short Talk on the Manufactured Gas 
Industry.” 


The difference between the revised edition and the old will be the 
omission of lantern slides and all references to them in the manuscript. 
It was found necessary to take this step because of the large expense 
involved in keeping the slides in repair. In addition the slides showed 
apparatus, plant equipment and installations of such a large character 
that they were of little interest to local audiences outside New York. 


The Association recommends that all companies using the lecture 
method in their public relations work should have their own slides and 
use these in connection with data supplied by the headquarters staff. 























Industrial Gas in Schools 


The following comes to us from the Consumers Gas Company of Toronto, 
Canada, and is an example of splendid educational work. (Epitor’s Norte.) 


T ORONTO IS STRONG on technical educa- course in metal working and carpentry ig 
tion. Riverdale Technical School, the available. 


latest addition to this branch of educa- 
tional work, has been erected in the east Mr. R. V. Lonsdale, of the Industrial 


end of the city. The school was built to Department of the Consumers’ Gas Com. 
relieve the congestion in the Central Tech- pany of Toronto, was successful in place 
nical School. Training given in the new _ ing in the school the under noted equip. 
school is most up-to-date and a complete ment: 


Appliance Dept. Installed In 


1 Oven Furnace Machine Shop & Tool Making Division 
1 Large Bench Forge Machine Shop & Tool Making Division 
3 Small Bench Forges Machine Shop & Tool Making Division 
17 Small Soft Metal Furnaces Plumbing & Electric Battery Division 
1 Soft Metal Furnace (530 lbs. capacity) Foundry Division 

1 Core Drying Oven Foundry Division 

2 Soldering Iron Furnaces Tinsmithing Division 

1 Small Soft Metal Furnace Tinsmithing Division 

1 Small Soft Metal Furnace Automotive Shop 
25 Bunsen Burners Chemical Laboratories 

1 Cabinet Gas Range Domestic Science Division 

48 Domestic Science Hot Plates Domestic Science Division 


Hardening furnace and bench forges. 
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COMMERCIAL SECTION 


J. E. DAVIES, Chairman J. P. HANLAN, Vice-Chairman 
LOUIS STOTZ, Secretary 








MANAGING COMMITTEE—1924 


Batt, Frank L., Fitchburg, Mass. Jouysox, W. B., Toronto, Can. (Canadian) 
., Pittsburgh, Pa. Jongs, Jacos B., Bridgeton, -o J. (New Jersey) 


Canrrett, Norman, Chicago, Ill. 
Cont, Wizer F., St. Louis, Mo, a 

H. C., Pittsfield, Mass. (N. E. Gas Eng.) 
Oxa¥KSHAW, J. W., Allentown, Pa. (Pennsylvania) 
Ouerse, * a oe Fail a Mass. 

w_Onicago, I 
Noten, Texas (Southwestern) 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (Empire State 


§ -) 
Fueats, F. S., Detroit, Mich. (Michigan) Vincent, G. I., Syracuse, N. Y. 
GatsraitH, L. F., Oakland, Calif. (Pacific .Ooast) Weiser, J. A., York, Pa. 





CHAIRMEN OF SECTIONAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 


Architects ant] Builders Service—W. A. Apams, Chi- Home Service—Apa Basstzs Swann, Newark, N. J. 
Poliey—P. S. Youne, Newark, N. J.; Salesman’s Manual—H. D. Vatenrinz, Chicago, Ill. 
uwroz, Chicago, Ill.; F. J. Rur- Sales Stimulation—J. P. Hantax, Newark, N. J. 


erg Philadelphia, Pa.; R. B. Brown, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; F. R. Bannirz, New York, N. Y. 





The Result of the Millbrook Summer Sales 


Conference 


Over seventy-five members and guests participated in the Summer Sales Conference 
at Millbrook Inn, Millbrook, New York, during the week of August 3rd to 9th. 


Every one fortunate enough to be there expressed a hope that such a conference would 
be repeated next year. There was a hundred per cent attendance at each of the business 
sessions. These meetings lasted from ten-o’clock till one, Monday to Friday, inclusive. The 
program covered a wide range of interesting subjects; the discussions were intensely in- 
teresting and were entered into by nearly every one present. 


One noticeable feature throughout the week were the small group meetings scattered 
around the grounds of the Inn, on the porches, in the lobby and elsewhere, of intensely in- 
terested men, who found in this a wonderful opportunity for new friendships and intimate 
discussion of sale problems. 


Expressions were heard on every side that the Conference was the best meeting that 
they had ever attended and the feeling was that the Conference idea should be an annual 
affair. 

A full stenographic report of the entire meeting was taken. This will be edited and 
published and each one who attended the Conference will receive a copy. Undoubtedly, 
many men in our membership will want a copy of the Proceedings of this first Conference. 
If so, they will be available within a few weeks at the cost of printing. Anyone wishing a 
copy please communicate with Association ‘Headquarters. 
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The address of welcome was delivered by Mr. T. R. Beal, 


President of the Central 


Hudson Gas & Electric System, the response being made by Major Alexander Forward, 
Secretary- Manager of the Association, after which the meeting immediately took up the 


various subjects on the program which included,— 


August 
Monday—4 


Tuesday—5 


Wednesday—6 


Thursday—7 


Friday—8 


Effective Direct Advertising and 
House Organs 


New Business Development and 
Sales Stimulation 


Newspaper Space and Its Proper 
Use 


Effective Displays for Win- 
dows and Showrooms 


Selling the Consumer Direct 


A New Note in Business Ad- 
ministration 


Home Service Tr 


} 


Gas Trade Cooperation—Archi- 
tects, Builders, Plumbers, etc. 


Customer Ownership 


The Making of Industrial Sur- 
veys 


Open Discussion of Queries from Question Box 


R. E. Ramsay, Vice-President, 
James F. Newcomb & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

R. J. Canniff, Sales Promotion Dept., 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Co. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

T. H. Moore, Associate Director, 
Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
New York, N. 

Morris L. Beard, 

and Robt. L. Ware, 

Colgate & Company, New York, N. Y. 
E. H. Kauffman, Educational Director, 
Fuller Brush Company, 

Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Lee Galloway, 

Ronald Press, 

New York, N. Y. 

Miss Ada Bessie Swann, 

Public Service Gas Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

W. A. Adams, Manager, 

Architects’ & Builders’ Service Section, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Percy Whiting, 

Henry L. oad & Company, 

New York, N 

H. M. Henry, 

Combustion Utilities Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Winchester’s “Organized Kitchen” Window. 





Gas Company Exhibits at Industrial Exposition 


HE BrooKLYN Union Gas Company 
© cchibised gas appliances for use in 
the factory, restaurant and home, at the 
recent Brooklyn Industrial Exposition 
held in the 23rd Kegiment Armory, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 5th to 12th, 1924. 
This was the third annual expositio1 
held under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce and was attended 
by approximately 100,000 people- 


There were 150 exhibitors, comprised 
mostly of manufacturing concerns loca- 
ted in Brooklyn. 


The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
occupied six booths with a total floor 
space of 960 sq. ft., the space being di- 
vided into five major sections display- 


Metal appliances 

Miscellaneous food appliances 

Hotel and restaurant appliances 

Steam boilers and house heating appli- 
ances 

Domestic gas appliances 


The booths were located in a promi- 
nent position on the central aisle, just to 
the right of the main entrance and the 
live gas exhibits attracted much atten- 
tion. 

The Metal Section displayed a high 
pressure gas system in operation supply- 
ing a rod end forge, a cleaning tank and 
a radiant refractory bed. There was also 
on exhibit an indirect oven, soft metal 
furnace, crucible furnace, numerous 
small appliances and the latest types of 
automatic controls. 








One view of the exhibit. 
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Another view of the exhibit. 


The Miscellaneous Food Group had an 
actual demonstration of pastry baking 
by a master baker, supplied by the 
courtesy of the Combustion Utilities 
Corporation. Samples were distributed 
to visitors at the booth. Besides the 
portable bake ovens, there were dis- 
played various models of confectionery 
stoves. 


Another display which aroused gen- 
eral interest was an underfired surface 
combustion burner. 

The Hotel and Restaurant Section 
showed a complete line of restaurant 
ranges with salamanders and shelves, 
broilers, griddles and water heaters. 


The Steam and House Heating See 
tion had an automatic steam boiler and 
storage water heater in operation. In 
addition, various sizes and makes of 
boilers were shown together with a gas 
steam radiator, garage heater and an 
automatic steam trap. 

The housewives and high school girls 
attending the show centered much of 
their interest on the many types of gas 
ranges suitable for up-to-date cookery, 
shown in the domestic display, as well 
as the water heaters used for culinary 
household water heating. Attractive 
floor and table lamps, room heaters of 
the portable and stationary type, were aF 
so displayed. 


t+ + + 




















Notice 


The Home Service Committee has arranged to use spaces 218—219— 
220 on the Steel Pier during our Atlantic City Convention in October for 
an exhibit of the Home Service activities of our member companies. 
There is a growing interest on the part of gas companies in this work 
and all those who attend the convention are urged to make a careful 
inspection of this particular display. 
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Gestientgation and Complete Gasification of Coal— 
E. H. Baver, Worcester, Mass 
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Selection, Preparation and Carbonization of 


Coal and Preparation of Coke 
PART II 
A. W. GRANT, JR., St. Paul, Minn. 


UMEROUS METHOpDs for determining 

the coking index of coals have been 
proposed. The original one probably was 
Compredon’s sand test. It appears, how- 
ever, that carbon flour gives better re- 
sults than does sand, which chemically 
and especially physically is dissimilar to 
either fixed carbon or ash. Thus, for the 
purpose of throwing light on this aspect 
of the subject, I once had some tests 
made to show the relative agglutinating 
value of a binder when carbon flour was 
used as one inert material and pulverized 
roofing slate of the same degree of fine- 
ness, the other. It is well known that low 
temperature carbonization produces coke 
that is friable in character, which char- 
acteristic may be partially attributed to 
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the large yield of tar and low yield of gas. 
Remembering also, that the matter of 
heat supplied during carbonization is an 
important factor influencing the charac- 
ter of coke produced, it was decided to 
employ dehydrated coal tar as the binder 
in the tests mentioned above. These 
showed that coal tar has a much lower 
agglutinating value than either the coal 
from which it was produced, or pitch; 
and that equal agglutinating values were 
obtained for carbon flour and for slate. 
These findings I believe to be truly com- 
parable to large scale practice, with the 
one exception that any given percentage 
of ash will reduce the agglutinating value 
of a binder somewhat more than will 
a like percentage of fixed carbon. 
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In any event, I believe that an agglu- 
tinating test of the nature of Compre- 
don’s for coals fails to give a true indica- 
tion of the coking index because of the 
agglutinant material indicated by such a 
test more is obtained directly from the 
tar than where the same coal is carbon- 
ized in a commercial chamber. It is, 
however, an easy, practical test that can 
be made in short time and indicates fairly 
closely the character of coal dealt with. 

In summing up these data, it is appar- 
ent that either a surplus or a deficit of 
cementing material will produce friable 
coke; the former is analogous to sponge 
coke; the latter, to coke manufactured 
from a high-ash or high-oxygen western 
coal. It becomes, therefore, a problem 
for the operator of each individual plant 
to work out the agglutinating value for 
the particular character of coke (density, 
locular structure, etc., considered) that 
best meets its trade requirements, with- 
out unduly burdening the cost of gas per 
thousand. 


Coke Degradation 


A study of these points will indicate 
a trend that is too little considered in 
many gas, and some coke plants; still 
less understood by most coal companies : 
that of coke degradation. The yield of 
sized coke can be maintained at a maxi- 
mum only when the coking mixture is 
“in balance’’—factors of heating, quench- 
ing and handling remaining constant. 

Of course, a surplus of cementing ma- 
terial tends toward more porous and 
friable coke; not alone more friable be- 
cause of the greater porosity, but because 
the greater moisture content of coke 
possessing high porosity detracts from 
its strength. 

Besides these, there is still another 
angle from which to consider coke degra- 
dation. It is somewhat speculative but 


worthy of much reflection. If the ques 
tion of coke size does not hold paramount 
position, and that of total plant degrada 
tion governs, it may be wise to forfei 
coke size and a small amount of surplus 
gas in order to bring about increased 
degradation within the carbonizing cham 
ber (that is, primary degradation) by 
means of higher final temperatures. For 
such conditions, an increase in primary 
degradation and increase in the fuel g 
consumption may be more than offset by” 
the attendant advantages of a tougher 
coke and the subsequent reduction i 
“secondary” (during handling and 
screening) and stock pile degradations, 
especially so if the coke output has to 
undergo crushing. 


Heating 


As heat is applied to the coal mixture, 
it will undergo the formation of coke 
and the qualities of this major produc 
are proportional, in a large measure, to 
the amount of heat applied. There is, 
moreover, an optimum rate of supplying 
heat which, if ignored, will lead to m 
ferior qualities in coke produced. 

High temperature coke made in narrow 
carbonizing chambers is more combust- 
ble than lower temperature coke produced 
in wider chambers because of the rapid 
evolution of gas and quick “setting” of 
the residue, which makes the former more 
porous while the rapid passage of gas 
does not allow, to the same extent, of 
the “breaking down” of tar and hydro 
carbons, which add to the density of the 
coke. Also, the latter coke receives i 
creased depositions of “transmuted” @ 
vitreous carbon because of the longet 
time of contact between the volatile by 
drocarbons and coke. Decomposition of 
gases is facilitated by interposing solids 
in their passage of flow. 
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High temperature carbonization, there- 
fore, permits the carbonizing of a greater 
range of low grade coals. This is pos- 
sible both because of the more rapid 
speeding away of oxygenate compounds 
as well as the accelerated advance of tem- 
perature gradients. These conditions ac- 
centuate the rate of decomposition and 
“fixing” of cementing materials and thus 
allow a portion of such materials to as- 
sist in the formation of low temperature 
coke rather than to allow them to become 
degraded by remaining too long in con- 
tact with hot surfaces. 

For obtaining the best results uniform 
heating is essential, not only between wall 
and center of the charge, nor from top 
to bottom, but as well to maintain com- 
mensurate heat supplies at narrower and 
wider portions of the charge. In the case 
of older types of ovens, which reverse 
the fuel gas from pusher side to coke 
side and vice versa, this can better be 
accomplished by properly proportioning 
the respective time intervals than by 
fuel gas rates, otherwise it becomes a 
singular problem. 


Indices of Coke Comparison 

Neither the porosity, size, true or ap- 
parent specific gravity, nor combustibil- 
ity are individually competent gauges of 
the merit of a coke. The mere matter 
of combustibility that has induced such 
popular discussion for several years must, 
in a measure, give way to, or for prac- 
tical purposes be modified by, the influ- 
ence of the weight of combustible matter 
per unit of coal volume (i.e., at least for 
certain metallurgical uses of coke). 


a. Weight of coke (of a given size) 
per cu. ft. increases with increase 
in apparent specific gravity. 

b. Same as above in the case of true 
specific gravity. 
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c. Same as above with decrease in 
porosity. 

d. The percentage of water absorbed 
by coke decreases with decrease 
in porosity. 

e. The percentage of water absorbed 
by coke generally decreases with 
the increase in weight of coke (of 
a given size) per cu. ft. 


On this question, I think that it would 
be well for all members of this Associa- 
tion to throw in their lot in the hope of 
establishing “Indices of Coke Compari- 
son,” thus eliminating many of the uncer- 
tainties contingent on the usual methods 
employed in comparing one coke with 
another. For example, the following 
formulae are suggested as useful in gaug- 
ing the weighted merit of one with an- 
other domestic coke: 


Index of Sized Coke Yield 
=D. 2 Dy, ey 


Index of Coke Value 
F 2 


= Ix 5 * gio xa 


Index of Coke Price 
S 

= II x WwW 
f Consumer’s Value 
F T 

Pp - 2500 x a 


100 per cent coke minus the per- 
centages of undersizes that are 
too small to be used in shatter 
test. 


Per cent weighted shatter test. 
Percentage dry coke yield minus 
percentage volatile matter in 
coke. 


Percentage Fixed Carbon in 
coke. 
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P = Percentage Porosity. 


T Fusion temperature of coke ash, 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


Constant,—arbitrarily assumed 
equal to two (2). 


Selling price of coke, dollars 
per net ton, f.o.b. plant. 


Cost of coal, dollars per net ton, 
f.o.b. plant. 


By drawing attention thereto, I wish 
to emphasize that these indices discount 
high volatile matter in domestic coke. 

These indices do not recognize the 
factors of cell wall thickness and char- 
acter, nor number or size of cells for a 
given porosity, for the simple reason that 
insufficient data is now available to me 
to allow of their being used cojointly 
with other factors. However, it appears 
that for two domestic cokes of equal 
porosity, the one having larger cells with 
thick walls is preferable to that having 
thinner walls enclosing a greater number 
of cells. 

I realize that much improvement is 
called for in these formulae,—they are 
merely offered to stimulate thought along 
such lines. Furthermore, it is not reason- 
able to suppose that the several factors 
constituting these formulae should be 
given equal weight as has been done; yet, 
on a number of occasions I have been 
surprised to find how well they checked 
with practical results, especially their con- 
cordance with the important token of 
consumer’s complaints. 

The reason for selecting domestic coke 
for these comparisons is intentional, be- 
cause most coke distributed from gas 
plants is sold as domestic grades. More- 
over, no class of coke appears to be more 
in dispute than this, less known concern- 
ing it, nor has attached to it less strin- 
gent and yet more flexible specifications ; 
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whereas, it is the crux of the entire coke 
problem in most gas plants because the 
potential domestic coke market probably 
offers greater financial and economic 
opportunities than are available in other 
directions. 

I dare say that most of our members 
have personally worked up financial 
statements for their respective plants, 
or at least have seen such records. Of 
these I desire to ask the question, “Does, 
or does not, coke return to the plant the 
greatest revenue of any one product” 
If it does, why, as commonly practiced, 
is coke given such little consideration; 
especially so when each succeeding year 
brings about a more depleted supply of 
good coking coal, which thus further im 
creases the difficulties and complexity of 
the coal problem? 

Not necessarily from an economic 
point of view alone is it a fallacy to show 
such disinterest in the matter of the 
manufacture of high grade coke ; theres 
equally as strong a technical appeal. 


Selection of Coal—“ Ideal Mixture” 


In summing up the several more im 
portant factors that should be considered 
in selecting a coal mixture, it is apparent 
that, largely from a technical point of 
view, chief consideration should be given 
to: 


Ash content. 
Sulphur content. 
Coking quality. 

. Ability of plant equipment ® 
properly proportion the percentages of 
the several coals constituting the mix 
ture and thereafter properly mixing 
them, to the end that the mixture bk 
maintained with unerring constancy. 

e. Coal mixture that readily lends 
itself to carbonization by means of th 
peculiar characteristics of the load 
carbonizing unit. 
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f. Coal that will give desirable yield 
of coke per thousand feet of saleable gas. 


g. Finally, the selection of a coal 
mixture that permits of the production 
of coke, the characteristics of which 
are best suited to meet local require- 
ments,—not necessarily demands. 


In making these statements, jt is pre- 
supposed that one considers only coal 
mixtures that yield gas and by-products 
' of desired quality and quantity. Such a 
prepared coal mixture as these specifica- 
tions call for can best be had by the se- 
lection of a single coal of intermediate 
volatile matter, rather than a number of 
coals requiring individual selection and 
proportioning as steps in attaining the 
most gratifying results. In short, I think 
that the “one coal mixture” is the desid- 
eratum in the matter of selecting and 
preparing a coal charge. 


This latter recommendation fails, how- 
ever, to be of general practical value for 
the reason that there is not enough avail- 
able coal of such description as to meet 
the demands of the coke and gas indus- 
tries, outside of the freight rate question. 
Nevertheless, there does appear to be 
more available than is used in such plants 
as it,can be economically used, and where 
it can be best employed. The many ad- 
vantages attending the adoption of such 
a coal charge do not seem to be very 
generally recognized. 


st 
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Coke Quenching 

Coke quenching should be carried out 
so that a minimum of degradation re- 
sults; also, so that the coke will there- 
after not contain moisture above trade 
(consumers’) demands. These results 
may be had by rapidly quenching with a 
small amount of water and this necessi- 
tates a uniform coke distribution through- 
out the quenching car, as well as a proper 
design of spray pipes. The proper 
quenching of coke is also influenced by 
the imbibition of the coke. The quantity 
of moisture absorbed decreases with a 
greater use of low volatile coal in the 
mixture, with a decrease in the oxygen 
content of the original coal, and with 
over-coking. 


Coke Handling 


Coke should be screened and handled 
with as few operations as possible since 
each screening or handling reduces the 
yield of sized coke and increases that of 
braize. Conversely, there should be suf- 
ficient sizing-screenings and re-screen- 
ings to maintain a uniformly sized and 
clean coke production at all times. It is 
just as important, if not more so, that 
this practice be followed with the smaller, 
as with the larger sizes of coke. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that this 
paper will have thoroughly satisfied my 
expectations if it accomplishes no more 
than to awaken a wider interest among 
members of the coke and gas fraternity 
in the principles underlying the selection 
and carbonization of coal. 


a 

















| idea succeeds, 





| The man with a new idea is a Crank until the 


—Mark Twain 
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Employment Bureau 


SERVICES REQUIRED 


Wanted by a gas and electric company, young 
man to do office work who has had experience 
in ledger work, general routine work, and espe- 
cially on the complaint or service desk. In reply 
please give outline of experience, references an 
salary expected. Address: 


Key No. 022. 

WATER HEATER SALESMAN WANTED—A large 
gas company needs several good water heater 
salesmen to work on commission basis in West- 
ern oy  ‘apeamomenae Exceptionally good territory. 


Key No. 5 

WANTED—Two experienced salesmen, to specialize 
on the sale of gas boilers for house heating and 
industrial uses, by a gas company desirous of 
increasing its present gas boiler load. Give de- 
toile, ws experience and results obtained.—Address 


Key No. 039. 

APPLIANCE SALESMEN—Calling on Gas Com- 
panies to sell tank water heaters as a side line 
on commission basis. State territory, references 
and experience. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 042. 

WANTED—Gas main laying foreman for gas com- 
pany in vicinity of New York. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 044. 

WANTED—A Gas Company desires the services of 
a technically trained man, having had experience 
in main and service work; college graduate pre- 
ferred. Address A. G. A. 

Key. No. 045. 


SERVICES OFFERED 


WANTED—Position of responsibility as Manager 
or Industrial Fuel Engineer—18 years’ varied ex- 
perience in the gas business. References and 
service record furnished. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 142. 

WANTED—Am open for position as general super- 
intendent, engineer or manager of fair sized 
property. Fifteen years’ experience in combina- 
tion coal and water gas plants. Experience covers 
vertical and horizontal coal gas installations, 
also distribution work. At present am managing 
plant of five million sendout and have been act- 
ing in capacity of assistant engineer. Can furnish 
excellent entials from present and past em- 
ployers. Married. Can report with reasonable 
notice. Address A. G. A. Monthly. 

Key No. 164. 

ENG.-SUPT. of one of the largest gas plants in the 
country would consider change. Desires to lo- 
cate with company in whic ities for 
future advancement are better n in present 

ition. Is a married man. Has technical 
niversity training. No Fw agpeal preference 
as to location. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 199. 

AVAILABLE—Man of executive ability, experi- 
enced in all phases of the gas business and sales 
and advertising work, including agency work on 
National accounts. Capable of creating, plan- 
ning and following through all forms adver- 
tising. Prefer locating in West or South Atlan- 
“e ow Minimum salary of $4,000. Address 


Key No. 167. 

WANTED—Superintendent of Distribution seeks 
similar position high or low pressure. 14 years’ 
Saggy oe covering all branches of the work, 
office, field, and shops. Speaks and writes 
Spanish. Southern part of U. S. or Latin America 
preferred but not essential. Address A. G. A. 


Key No. 18. 

AM OPEN FOR A POSITION of ater respon- 
sibility. At present, manager of gas company 
with over 5,000 meters. Technical training, 
started in as cadet engineer with one of largest 
operating companies in U. S. Have eleven years’ 
cnpepnes in engineering, construction, dis- 
tribution and manufacturing, and over four years 
in commercial, new business and financial as 
manager. Prefer ger’s positi n 
sized city. Age 40 years and married. Aélless 
A. G. A. 

Key No. 170. 

GAS ENGINEER—Eighteen years’ experience in de- 
sign, construction and operation of gas plants, 
al ts, manufacture and distribution, 
also electrical experience in combination plants 
desires position of responsibility with progres 
sive company. Past six years chief engineer 
we lacge gas company. Address A. G. 

‘0. Tey 








EXECUTIVE, with fifteen years’ experience in 
oven practice on plants manufacturing sur 
gas for city consumption, desires conn 
with growi public utility either as exee 
or sition leading to same. College 

personality, married. Available on 
sonable notice. Address A. G. A. 3 

Key No. 172. 

GAS ENGINEER—I8 years’ experience with 3 
est gas companies in the country, am ope! 
engagement as gas engineer, general sy 
tendent, manager or sales engineer. 
references. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 173. ; 

ENGINEER—Twenty-one years’ experience in 
and Electric production and distribution, wif 
an openjng with a larger gas company or a 
bination gas and electric company. Eleven 
with the United Gas Improvement Co. Hi 
reference from present connection. 

A. G. A. 

Key No. 174. 

WANTED—A position as General Manager or 
gineer of Gas Property. Have had experience” 
can produce results in either large or small » 
erties. Can give exceptional references on 
record. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 175. . 
GAS ENGINEER, 40, with thorough training” 
years) in the gas business and real exe 
ability, wishes to connect up with a live 
cern in any, capacity where technical and 
mercial ability will count. At present 
but could be available on two months’ 

Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 176. ’ 

WANTED—Executive sition by young man 
eighteen years’ (18). experience in all bran 
of gas business. Eight years (8) as m 
Past four years, vice-president and general 
ager of gas company with nearly 10,000 

echanical engineer. Expect to voluntarily 5 
myself on the market about August 15, 1924 
accept position as manager of company with 
to 10,000 meters, or assistant manager and 
neer, with larger company. Married man. 
must be strictly confidential. Address A. G@ 

Key No. 177. 4 

WANTED—Position as superintendent of small. 
company or combination gas and electric 
pany, or as assistant to superintendent or 
ager of a large plant. Technical university 
ing. Five years’ experience in maintenance 
operation of steam, gas and electric plants, 
dress: A. E 

Key No. 178. 

WANTED—Am open for position as appliance 
man with Gas Company or Appliance 
turer. Have had twelve years’ experience | 
ing ranges, water heaters, room heaters 
illuminating devices. Am at present employe 
this capacity by a large corporation, but 
to wake a change. Can furnish references 
present and past employers. Married. Can 
port on reasonable notice. Address A. G. 

Ber No. 179. 

WANTED—Am open for a position as a s 
for a gas appliance manufacturer or as m: 
of a gas appliance department with a gas 
ating company, eighteen years’ experience | 
mechanical and technical training. Marri 
furnish Al references. Address A. G. A 

Key No. 180. a 

COKE PLANT EXECUTIVE seeks new conned 
Over eight years’ experience, Koppers and Sa 
ovens with complete by-product recovery. 
versity graduate, thirty-four years old, 
with one child. Fitted for Assistant 
tendent or Assistant to Manager of any ¢ 
gas snooty. Will locate anywhere. 

Key No. 181. 

EXPERIENCED gas works engineer, with by 
uct coke oven experience; also familiar? 
water gas and retort operation; desires 
nect with gas works in responsible positio 
dress A. G. A. 

Key No. 182. ’ 
ENGINEER STATISTICIAN—10 years’ exper 
in the valuation and operation of mines, 
trial plants, and public utilities in comm 

with the maintenance, statistical, legal 
counting phases of business, now seek 
manent engagement with reputable firm. 


A. G. A. 
Key No. 183 
76 
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